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PEEFACE. 



This book contains a collection of stories, sketches, and 
poems, chosen primarily for their value as bright reading 
matter. 

Care has been taken to make such selections as will inculcate 
kindliness of spirit, truth, loyalty, courage, and obedience. 

Many of the poems may with profit be used as special read- 
ings and recitations. Pupils should be encouraged to commit 

the best of them to memory. 

The more diflScult words are marked for pronunciation, and 
classes may be given " pronouncing" exercises. The charts of 
sounds should be explained, and pupils should be taught to 
make helpful use of them. 

The suggestions for seat-work should be read by the teacher, 
and definite assignments of this character made to classes. 

Pupils should be encouraged to talk about the reading lessons 
during the recitation period. Even the dullest child should be 
given time to express in his own language, the ideas he has 
gained from the text. 

It is a matter of small moment that a child should read 
"through" a text-book, but it is of vital importance that he 
should habitually read to gain ideas, and be able to reproduce 
them in his own words. 
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PHONIC CHART. 



ma^'eron, marks long vowels. 

bar, marks unaccented long vowels. 
"^ brev0, marks short vowels. 

ea^rgt. 
•• digr'esisor''twodots.'' 

sgm^'I di Sr'e sis or '*one dot." 
" tirde, marks certain vowels modified by r. 
' qe dnaa. 

In this Reader the obscure letters not otherwise marked 
are indicated by italics, and the silent letters are canceled. 
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UKB VOWXUI. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

A period (.) is used at the end of a sentence that asserts, 
or conunands; as, The sky is blue. It is also used after 
abbreviations; as, Mr. 

An interrogation (?) is used after a sentence that asks 
a question; as, Will you go ? 

An exclamation (!) is used after a sentence or word that 
shows strong feeling; as, What a cold day! Away! away! 
on we dash! 

A comma ( , ) , semicolon ( ; ) and colon ( : ) are used to 
point off the parts of a sentence. 

A dash (— ) is used to show a sudden stop and change 
in a sentence; as, I wish — no, I can't say that I wish. 

Parentheses ( ) are used to inclose a word or words 
used to explain; as, The lady (Miss Woods) came to 
see me. 

OTHER MAEKS. 

A hyphen (-) is used when a part of a word is carried 
over to the next line; also, to connect the parts of a com- 
pound word; as, school-room, to-day. 

An apostrophe (') is used to show ownership; as, Fred's 
dog. Also, to show the omission of letters; as, I'll for 
I will. 

Quotation marks ( " " ) are used to inclose the exact 
words of another; as "Look at my dog," said Frank. 
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BBEATHING EXERCISES. 



1. Shoulders level, chest active, body erect and in easy 
position. Feet and hands well placed. 

2. Inhale quickly through the nostrils, a full breath; 
then exhale slowly to the sound of — h. 

3. Inhale quickly through the nostrils; then, with the 
lips in position for smiling, exhale slowly to the sounds, 

** mm mm 

cly 69 Si* 

4. Inhale, as above; then exhale, using aspirate — uh 
— six times; vocalize it six times; alternate them in 
groups of six as long as you can continue the exhalation. 

5. Inhale as above ; then, beginning slowly and increas- 
ing the rate to very swift, laugh out the vowels : a a, a a, 
8 8, n, 6 8, iiii. 

6. Inhale as above ; exhale slowly to the sound — s. 

7. Leave only a small opening, between the lips ; inhale 
as slowly as possible ; exhale with a quick impulse to the 
sound — a. 

8. Hands under armpits, press hard; inhale quickly; 
exhale slowly to the sound of — m. 

9. Invent other breathing exercises. 

At least three minutes should be spent in breathing 
drills before each recitation. 

SUGGESTIONa FOR SEAT- WORK. 

The following exercises are suggested for seat-work 
related to reading in the third and fourth grades: 

1. Let the pupils write lists of words derived from the 
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same root; as, call^ called^ calling^ caller. These may be 
used in sentences. 

2. Place the new words in to-day's lesson on the black- 
board ; as, might, lack, said, and let the children write all 
the words they know that rhyme with them. 

3. Let the children copy certain paragraphs from the 
reading lesson and underline all names of objects, all 
words showing action, or all words telling kind or quality. 

4. Write on the blackboard, sentences taken from the 
reading lesson. Underline certain words, and require 
pupils to substitute words of like meaning. 

5. Let the pupils build words out of the letters in one 
of the new words; as, Longfellow, — on, owl, low, gone, 
fell, now, etc. 

6. Place on the blackboard, questions that may be an- 
swered from the assigned reading lesson. Require an- 
swers written in complete statements. 

7. Ask the pupils to select all nouns in the reading 
lesson and use with each an appropriate adjective which 
will describe it ; as, " Coal is hard,'' ^^ Stones are heavy," 
"Water is clear," etc. 

8. Place on the blackboard, lists of words needed in the 
language, reading, or general lessons, and require the class 
to use them in sentences. These sentence? should mean 
something. Not, "I see a shell," but, "The shell was 
found in the sea," "The shell is smooth and bright," 
" The oyster's home is a shell." 

9. The most beautiful thoughts or truths in the day^s 
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reading lesson may be copied by pupils and memorized. 
These selections may be profitably used in the rhetorical 
exercises. 

PUKE TONE. 

Normal pure tone is clear and pleasing. Its resonance 
is in the head cavities above the central part of the mouth. 
For purity and clearness, direct the tone upward. 

Avoid qualities of tone which seem to proceed — 

1. From the throat — " huskiness." 

2. From the front nasal cavities — "twang.'' 

3. From the front of the mouth, just back of the teeth — 
"oral" tone. 

Normal pure tone should be the tone of ordinary con- 
versation and reading. In it we express didactic thought, 
joy, mild pathos, etc. 

Pure tone is best exemplified in the voices of healthy, 
happy children. In adults, purity is often impaired 
through carelessness, indifference, or disease. 

In nature it occurs in the rippling of a brook, in the 
song of birds, and in the laughter of children. 

Pure tone is the tone to be cultivated in the class-room. 
By persistent effort and continued culture it may be pre- 
served throughout life. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 



To THE Pupil. 

1. Stand or sit erect and with grace. 

2. Inhale through the nostrils and economize breath 
when using the voice. 

3. Cultivate pure tone. 

4. Cultiviate pure articulation. 

5. Own and use a dictionary; study the words in each 
new lesson. 

6. Know the thought in a passage before you attempt 
to read it aloud. 

To THE Teacher. 

1. Assign short lessons — a few paragraphs instead 
of pages. 

2. Select lessons for assignment from different parts of 
the book.' Attempting to "read through" a reader is not 
an inspiring task. 

3. Pupils should use a dictionary in the preparation of 
each lesson. 

4. Unless the purpose of the exercise is sight-reading, 
it is helpful to have a pupil tell the thought in a passage 
before reading it aloud. 

5. Teach pupils — 

To study the words in a selection; 

To study the thoughts expressed; 

To control the breath; 

To use pure tone and clear articulation ; 

To express thought in a graceful and natural 
manner. 
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LESSON I. 



riib'ber molas'sSg ma Qhin^' ch5pi^0d 

stt^k'^ WQV^nd prgs}^0d mJx^d 

piilp'^ eoVlrs0 re bound' chSsf^niit 

India Rubber. 

1. How MANY of the boys and girls who read this 
book have rubber balls — balls that bound and re- 
bound? 

'2. Do you know' where the men who make the 
balls get the rubber? Do they make it? Does it 
grow? Did anyone ever tell you it comes from a 
tree? 

3. The rubber tree is tall and slender, with leaves 
shaped much like chestnut leaves. They are very 
thick and glossy. 

Men make deep cuts in these trees. 

4. What flows out of the wounds that are made? 
Sap like that which you find in the maple twigs 
when you break them? Oh, no, not at all like 
water, but a milky juice nearly as thick as cream, 

(13) 
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and as sticky as molasses. It looks somewhat like 
milkweed sap. 

5. During the day or night the thick, milky sap 
flows into clay cups which men fasten to the trees. 
When the cups are full, the sap is poured into large 
turtle-shells. 

6. A fire is made of palm nuts, from which rises 
a thick, black smoke. Then a man dips a clay -cov- 
ered stick into the thick, milky sap, which sticks to 
the clay. He holds the stick in the black smoke 
until the heat hardens the sap. 

7. He dips the stick in again and again, until he 
has three or four coats of sap on the clay. Of 
course he lets each coat get ^dry before he puts 
on the next. The smoke and the heat harden it. 
Sometimes the sap is boiled, to harden it. It is now 
India rubber, ready to be sent to the mills. 

8. What is done with the India rubber in the 
mills? 

• 9. It is put into a machine and chopped until it 
is a pulpy mass like dough ; then it is washed until 
the smoke and clay are taken out. After the rub- 
ber is chopped and washed it is pressed into sheets 
or blocks, and put away to dry. 

Describe the rubber tree. 
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LESSON II. 

dif ^fer 6iit blo^^Ing y0Ting 

stron^ger skirts he|lrd 

blo^^er la^di^S be^lsts 

Tlie Wind. 

1. I SAW you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky ; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies' skirts across the grass — 

O wind, a -blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song ! 

2. I saw the different things you did. 
But always you yourself you hid. 

I felt you push, I heard you call,. 

I could not see yourself at all — 
O wind, a -blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song ! 

3. O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree. 
Or just a stronger child than me ? 

O wind, a -blowing air day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song ! 

Robert Louib Stevenson. 

(Vtom ** Poems and Ballads," by permission of Ohas. Scribner^s Sons.) 
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LESSON III. 

tulip erJ^k'gts sno^'dr8ps 

hy'aginth ka't^ didg daffodils 

The Tulips' Visit. 

1. There was joy in the Tulip home. A note 
had come that day from Mother Nature, inviting 
them to come to her house party. 

2. They knew what this meant, for the older ones 
had been there before, and had talked about it so 
often that even Baby Tulip wanted to go. They 
would meet the Hyacinths and Daffodils, and maybe 
the beautiful Snowdrops. 

3. Of course, there must be new spring suits for 
each one. What pretty gowns they had, — deep reds, 
yellows and purples for some, striped red and yel- 
low for others ! 

4. The Tulips were tall and graceful, and looked 
well in their new gowns. 

5. At last the time came; they were to start at 
night, and would change cars just at daybreak. 

6. How well they slept that night! 

They were awake bright and early the next morn- 
ing, ready to go. 

7. Mother Nature had sent the merry Sunbeams 
and the gentle Breezes to meet them. The Breezes 
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kissed them and the little Tulips laughed at the 
Sunbeam's pranks, 

8. So they all ran along until they came to Mother 
Nature's house. 

9. There were the Hyacinths and Daffodils ; yes, 
and there were the Snowdrops, too. 

10. Mother Nature opened her whole house to 
them. Such a beautiful house it was ! 

11. There were soft green velvet carpets. The 
walls were blue and gold. At night there were 
hundreds of httle Ughts and a big round hanging 
lamp. 

12. Then there was a party. The crickets and 
katydids made the music. The fairies came and 
danced for them. They all played until they were 
tired. 

13. At last the little Tulips, Hyacinths and Daf- 
fodils nodded and nodded and went to sleep. 

14. Mother Nature will invite them to come again 
next year. 

Bring the tulip and the rose, 
While their brilliant beauty glows. 

— Eliza Cook. 

And tulips, children love to stretch 

Their fingers down, to feel in each 

Its beauty's secret nearer. 

— E. B. Browning. 
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LESSON IV. 



dOe'tors (tSrg) loud 

piSc'gg eur0 

sto'r? Iam0 
wh6iit'-str8^ 



part 
fin'ish 



wgifch^d 

elog^d 
plas'ter 




Tlie Doctor Bird. 

1. Do YOU know that birds can be doctors? Doc- 
tors cure tbose wbo are sick. 
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This story is about a little bird that was a doctor. 

2. Two birds were building a nest near a window. 
A gentleman sat by his window every day, and 

watched the birds as they were building their nest 
of clay. 

They brought round pieces of wet clay in their 
bills, and put these pieces upon the wall. 

3. After they had worked for a while, they would 
go to a tree near by, and would sit and look at the 
other birds. 

Sometimes they would fly down and take away all 
that they had built. 

4. Sometiriies a part of the nest would fall down, 
and then the birds would build it better. 

5. Mrs. Bird hurt her foot on a piece of broken 
glass, but she wished to keep on with her work, for 
she was a brave little body. 

She did keep on until she was sick and could not 
fly up from the ground. 

6. Then she lay down, closed her eyes, and seemed 
very sick. 

The other bird looked as if he were sorry. 

When he turned and gave three loud cries, several 
birds came flying about to see what was the matter, 
bringing a little doctor bird with them. 

He looked like the others, but he soon showed that 
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he was a doctor, for he brought a piece of wet clay, 

■ 

and ground it with his own little bill. 

Then he put it on the bird's foot, just as a doctor 
puts on a plaster. 

He then took in his bill a long wheat -straw which 
lay near. 

7. He flew up on a tin water-pipe near the win- 
dow, while one end of the wheat -straw was near 
the lame bird. 

She seemed to know what to do, for she took hold 
of it with her bill and helped herself up on the 
water-pipe too. Then the doctor helped her into 
the half -built nest. 

8. Poor Mrs. Bird! It was very hard to be sick, 
and to move into a half -built house. 

What do you think the Httle doctor bird did next? 
He went to work and helped Mr. Bird finish the 
nest, and then he flew off home. 

Could the gentleman in the study have been kinder 
or wiser than that little bird? 
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LESSON V. 

choiQ0 faVorit^ (ver) skilled w^r^bl^ 

styl0 adjiists^ Ss^eort hu0 

Tlie Bluebird. 

1. When nature made the bluebird, she wished to 
make friends of the sky and the earth, so she gave 
him the color of one on his back and the hue of the 
other on his breast, and his coming in the spring 
shows that there is to be peace between these two. 

2. The bluebird answers very nearly to the robin 
redbreast of England, and was, by the early comers 
of New England, called the blue robin. 

3. It is a size or two larger than the English bird, 
and the red hue of its breast is not so nearly of an 
orange tint, but the manners and habits of the two 
birds are very much alike. Our bird has the softer 
voice, but the English bird is the more skilled singer. 
He has a fine warble, heard nearly all the year about 
English gardens and along old hedge -rows, that is 
quite beyond our bird's voice. 

4. On the other hand, ours is a part of the spring- 
time, as the Enghsh bird cannot be; while our 
brighter sun and sky have given him a coat that far 
surpasses that of his cousin across the sea. 
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5. The bluebird generally builds its nest in a hole 
in a stump, or uses some old nest left by a wood- 
pecker, but its first thought seems to be to start in 
the world in much more style, and the happy pair 
make a great show of house -hunting, as if they had 
half made up their minds to use a dove-cote or a 
last year's swallow's nest. 

6. But by-and-by this pretty make-beUeve stops, 
and most of them go back to the old stumps and go 
to work in earnest. 

7. It is pretty to watch them building their nest. 
The male is very active in hunting out a place, but 
he seems to have no choice in the matter, and is try- 
ing only to please his mate, who knows what will do 
and what will not. 

8. After she has suited herself he praises her 
greatly, and away the two go, looking for material 
for the nest. She brings most of this and does all 
the work of building, while he looks on and sings to 
her. She goes into the nest with her bit of straw 

. or grass and adjusts it, then withdraws and waits 
near by while he goes in and looks it over. 

9. On coming out, he says, very plainly, ''Excel- 
lent! Excellent! " and away the two go again, for 
more material. 

Adapted from John Bvrrotifflis. 
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LESSON VI. 



gre^t 
mirth 

ejdo^riis 



brg^lth 

melt^ing 

mur^miir 



fragrant 
gn joy^ing 
re joiij^ing 



wdbdlandg 
mouii^tilins , 
o'0r flo^'Ing 
Sv^er f wher0 



Summer Time. 



1. The snow on the mountains 

Is melting away ; 
The woodlands and valleys 
With blossoms are gay. 

2. The song-birds are singing 

A melody sweet ; 
All things are rejoicing 
The summer to greet. 

3. The bees' pleasant murmur 

Is in the warm air, 
The chirp of the cricket 
Is heard everywhere. 

4. The breath of the meadow 

Is fragrant with hay ; . 
The cow is enjoying 
Her rest at noonday ; 
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5. And the voices of children, 
O'erflowing with mirth, 
Fill up the glad chorus 
That rises from earth. 

Which one of these five stanzas do you like best, ajad why ? 



LESSON VII. 



Tlie Brookside. 



Write a story about this beautiful picture, '' The 
Brookside.'' 

1. Who painted the picture? 

2. What time of the year do you think it is? 

3. In the story, name aU the things you can see 
in the picture. 

4. Then write about the things of which the pic- 
ture makes you think. 

5. Have you ever been to a place like this? 

6. Were you dri\dng, hunting, or having a picnic? 

7. Describe your trip and your good time. 

8. Select six hard words from the story, mark 
them, and write them above it. 

9. Copy your story neatly on paper and read it 
to your teacher during recitation. 
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LESSON VIII. 

hats Fran€0 ring^ing stran'ger 

lark elipi^^d le^lv^ing ple|l§0 

Jfcne0 eliml^^d plat^'ful re ward' 

stor^n feilr'ing re <?eiv0d' o'p^n Ing 

Stories About Animals. 

* 1. ''Please tell me some stories about animals,'' 
said Frank, as he climbed on his father's knee. 

2. " Yes, my son, I will. My father, when a boy, 
had a tame lark which had its wings clipped and was 
allowed to hop about the house. It had been brought 
up with a kitten, and the two became great friends. 
They played together, and ate from the same dish. 

3. '' One day, while the family were at dinner, the 
cat suddenly pounced upon the lark. Evety one 
thought that at last the cat's nature had gotten the 
better of her love for the bird ; but she only jumped 
on the table with the lark, and, leaving it there, ran 
out of the room. 

4. "A moment after, the noise of a furious fight 
in the hall reached the ears of the family. A strange 
cat had stolen into the- house. Our cat had seen it 
come in, and, having first placed the lark in safety, 
had run out to drive away the stranger. 

5- ''Now for a story about a horse. A friend of 
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mine, riding one dark night through a wood, hap- 
pened to strike his head against a tree, and fell 
stunned from his horse. 

6. " The faithful animal soon made his way back 
to the house from which his master had started half 
an hour before ; but the door was fastened and every 
one was in bed. 

7. '' The horse made such a noise at the door that 
the master of the house arose, and found that it was 
his friend's horse. Fearing that something was 
wrong, he followed the animal back to where his 
friend lay, and reached him in time to save his life." 

8. ^^ Please tell me something about dogs," said 
Frank, looking at dear old Shepherd, who lay sleep- 
ing by the fire. 

9. ^^A dog was once sent across a stream to bring 
over two hats which had been left there by his mas - 
ter and a friend. Having found the hats, he tried 
to swim the stream with both in his mouth. 

10. ^'This he could not do, on account of their 
shape; so he stopped and seemed to be thinking 
what was to be done next. Finding that the hats 
were not of the same size, he managed to get one 
inside the other, and then carried them safely across. 

11. **At a certain place in France it was the cus- 
tom to serve twenty poor people with a dinner every 
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day, and a hungry dog came at the same time to 
receive the scraps thrown to him. These were few 
in number, for the people were hungry, as well as 
the dog, and they did not waste a single bone. 

12. *' The poor people, on ringing a bell, received 
their plate of food through a httle opening in the 
door, without seeing the person within. 

13. ^' One day the dog waited until everybody had 
gone ; then he took the rope in his mouth and rang 
the bell. As a reward for this clever trick, the 
cunning fellow was allowed to ring the bell and to 
receive a plateful of food every day." 







LESSON IX. 
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A Lesson In Courtesy. 

1. Tom's father was rich. He lived in a fine 
house in the country. Tom had a pony and many 
other pets, and was always well dressed. He came 
to think that being rich was better than anything 
else — better than being good. 

He grew very rude and cross to those he thought 
below him. 
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2. One day Tom saw a boy at the gate. His hat 
was torn, and his feet were bare, but he had a 
pleasant face. In one hand he carried a pail half 
fuU of blackberries. 

**Go away," said Tom. *^We are rich, and we 
don't want dirty, ragged boys around." 

3. ''Please give me a drink," said the boy. ''If 
you are so rich, you can spare me a dipper of 
water." 

"We can't spare you anything," said Tom. "If 
you don't go, I will set the dogs on you." 

The boy laughed and walked aWay, swinging the 
tin pail in his hand. 

4. "I think I will get some blackberries, too," 
said Tom to himself. He went out of th^ gate, into 
a lane that led to a field where there were plenty of 
berries. 

5. Tom saw some fine large ones growing just 
across a ditch. He thought he could jimip over it 
easily. He gave a run and a long jump. The ditch 
was wider than he had thought, and instead of 
going over, he came down in the middle of it. 

6. The mud was deep and soft, and Tom sank to 
his waist. He was frightened, and screamed for 
help, but he had not much hope that help would 
come, for he was a long way from any house. 
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7. Looking up, he saw the ragged boy he had 
driven from the gate. 

' ' Please help me out, ' ' said Tom, crying. ' * I will 
give you a dollar." 

8. *' I don't want the dollar,'' said the boy. Lying 
flat on the grass, he held out both his hands to Tom, 
and drew him out of the ditch. Tom was covered 
with mud, his hat was gone, and one shoe was lost 
in the ditch. He looked very miserable. 

9. *' Who is dirty now?" asked the boy. 

**I am," said poor Tom; ''but I thank you very 
much for helping me out of the mud, and I am sorry 
I sent you away from the gate." 

10. '' The next time. I come, perhaps you will treat 
me better," said the boy. "I am not rich, but I am 
stronger than you are, and I think I have better 



manners." 
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I think so, too," said Tom. 

11. The next day, when Tom saw the boy going 
by the gate, he called him in, showed him his rab- 
bits, doves, and httle ducks, and gave him a ride on 
his pony. 

12. "Thank you," said the boy; "you have bet- 
ter manners now." 

"Yes," said Tom, "I learned something yester- 
day." 
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LESSON X. 

si^ng 
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forg0 
a sid0^ 

A Gentleman. 
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1. I KNEW him for a gentleman 

By signs that never fail : 
His coat was rough and rather worn, 

His cheeks were thin and pale, — 
A lad who had his way to make, 

With little time to play. 
I knew him for a gentleman 

By certain signs to-day. 



2. He met his mother on the street; 

Off came his Uttle cap. 
My door was shut ; he waited there 

Until I heard his rap. 
He took the bundle from my hand ; 

And when I dropped my pen. 
He sprang to pick it up for me, 

This gentleman of ten. 
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3. He does not push or crowd along; 

His voice is gently pitched ; 
He does not fling his books about 

As if he were bewitched. 
He stands aside to let you pass ; 

He always shuts the door ; 
He runs on errands willingly, 

To forge and mill and store. 

4. He thinks of you before himself; 

He serves you if he can, 
For in whatever company, 

The manners make the man ; 
At ten and forty 'tis the same, — 

The manner tells the tale, 
And I discern the gentleman 

By signs that never fail. 



Who soweth good seed shall surely reap ; 

The year grows rich as it groweth old, 

And life's latest sands are its sands of goldl 

— Dorr. 

True goodness is like the glowworm in this, that it shines 
most when no eyes, except those of heaven, are upon it. — Hare, 

Great hearts alone understand how much glory there is in 
being good. — Michelet, 
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Baby's Guardian. 

1. A GENTLEMiN ODce found a fine dog, and took 
him home. The dog was soon looked upon as one of 
the family. 

2. He became very much attached to the child, a 
little girl three years old. The dog seemed to think 
that he was to take care of the baby and not let her 
get hurt. 
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3. One day in winter, as the father was coming 
home, he saw the dog over in a field that was sepa- 
rated from the road by a stone wall. 

4. The dog would jump up from behind this stone 
wall, and bark, and then jump down again. He did 
this three or four times. 

5. The man left his horse, and went to the place 
where the dog was jumping and barking. There he 
found his baby sitting on a stone, and the dog by 
her side, watching over her. 

6. In the hght snow their path could be seen ; and 
as he traced it back, he saw where the httle one had 
walked two or three times around an open well in 
the field. 

7. Very close to the edge of the well could be seen 
the prints of the baby's shoes, but still closer to the 
edge were the tracks of the dog. 

8. The dog had seen the danger of the baby, and 
had kept between her and the well. The baby had 
tried to look into the well, but the dog had kept her 
back from its edge. 

9. I need not tell you how that father felt as he 
saw how faithfully the dog had watched over the 
baby. Her father said, ''The dog that saved my 
baby's life shall have a good home as long as he 
hves." 
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LESSON XII. 

bad"!^ wgrn^an serv'ant prae^tieal 

siif 'fer €lim1^''er fri^]4t'0n aft^er ward 

in san^" niim'ber a€ eount^ a rou§0d^ 

Practical Jokes. 

1. A PRACTICAL joke is a trick played by one per- 
son upon another, in the hope of making fun of 
him or making him feel uncomfortable. I have 
never in my life seen any good in these jokes, but I 
have seen a great deal of harm come from them. 

2. Some years ago, just at dark, a servant in a 
beautiful house thought it would be fine fun to 
frighten another of the servants. She dressed her- 
self in a sheet, and hid behind a tree to wait for the 
other to come. 

3. The little girl of the house came dancing and 
singing along, and, seeing the white form among the 
trees, was so frightened that a short time afterward 
she died. 

4. In one of our schools a boy was aroused from 
his sleep by a number of others in naasks. They 
thought it was great fun to frighten him in many 
ways. They must have been sorry afterward, for 
the boy was made insane. 

5. I saw Fred, the other day, sitting very far up 
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in a tall tree. He was a splendid climber, and I 
knew he was safe, but his mother did not think so. 

6. On seeing him there she was very much dis- 
tressed and frightened, but Fred, instead of coming 
down, only said : 

'*0h, mamma, there's no danger. Why, I've 
been here dozens of times." 

7. He did come down at last. But a true gentle- 
man would not have let a woman be frightened even 
for a moment — and she was his own mother, too. 

8. The spirit that leads one not to care when a 
friend suffers on his account is the same as that of a 
practical joke, and none of you, I am sure, would be 
happy in making anyone else miserable. 

What is a practical joke ? 

Tell about a joke ^ servant played, and how it ended. 

How did Fred alarm his mother ? 

Write two sentences about practical jokes. 



Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. 

— Bums. 

Detested sport, 
That owes its pleasure to another's pain. 

— Cowper. 

We ought never to sport with pain and distress in any of 
our amusements, or treat even the meanest insect with wanton 
cruelty. — Blair. 
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Plants and Flowers. 

1. ''Mother," said Maud, "do you know any 
stories about flowers?" "Yes," said her mother, 
"and I will tell you one about the violet, which I 
know to be true. 

2. " Young Brown was a farmer who took no de- 
light in beautiful flowers. 

"But one day he dug up some violets. Their 
odor pleased him ; he began to look carefully at 
them, then to admire them, and then to compare 
them with other flowers. He hked the study so well 
that he read all the books on plants* that he could 
find. 

3. "He studied Latin, that he might better under- 
stand the books, and at last he gave up farming and 
became a great botanist; all, as he said, from look- 
ing at some violets." 

4. "I thought the violet must have some pretty 
story about it, it is such a sweet flower," said Maud. 

5. " But while the flowers are very beautiful, they 
are useful." 
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Useful, mother? I thought that plants and flow- 
ers were only to look at.'' 

6. *'Do you think so, my child? What did you 
have for breakfast this morning?'' 

7. *' Why, you know, mother, I had some coffee 
with sugar in it, bread and butter, and oatmeal." 

''Well, the coffee, the bread, the sugar, and the 
oatmeal all come from plants. The clothes that you 
have on are mostly from the cotton and flax plants. 

8. "Some flowers go to sleep. They close their 
leaves at night, just as the children close their eyes 
when they go to sleep. They wake up in the morn- 
ing — that is, they open their leaves." 

What was it that pleased farmer Brown ? 
Why did he study Latin ? 

How many of the things that Maud had for breakfast came 
from plants ? 

A blossom of returning light, 

An April flower of sun and dew, 

The earth and sky, the day and night 

Are melted in her depth of blue 1 

— Goodale. 
Violets I deep-blue violets I 

April's loveliest coronets I 

There are no flowers that grow in the vale 

Kiss'd by the dew, woo'd by the gale, — 

None by the dew of the twilight wet. 

So sweet as the deep-blue violet. 

— Landon, 
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LESSON XIV. 
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1. Beautiful magenta mallow, 

All the May-time thou dost hallow, 
Holding forth thy gaudy cup, 
That the clouds may fill it up. 
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2. How much rain dost thou consume 
With thy fragrant lips of bloom? 
How much sunshine dost thou hold 
In thy yellow heart of gold? 

Chas. Coke Woodb. 



Let the pupils copy and commit to memory the nam^s of the months: 





Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November. 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Save the second month alone ; 
To this we twenty-eight assign, 
Till leap-year gives it twenty-nine. 
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LESSON XV. 
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Bessie's Humming-Birds. 

1. Last summer Bessie planted some vine seeds 
under the nursery window. In a few days she saw 
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some tiny green leaves where she had planted the 
little brown seeds. 

2. How happy she was then! '*I did it! I did 
it! " she cried out, when she saw them. Every day 
she watched them. Every day they grew larger and 
stronger. 

3. Then, one day, her mother said, '*Now you 
must drive some strong pegs into the ground, and I 
will drive some nails into the window -casement. 
Then you can tie the ends of some strong strings 
to the pegs, and I will tie the other ends to the 
nails. Your vines can twine around these strings, 
and run up to the top of the window." 

4. What a happy day it was when she saw that 
her vines had put out runners and begun to climb. 
Days and days went by. The window was covered 
with thick green leaves. After a time a great scarlet 
blossom opened. How Bessie clapped her hands! 
''/did it! / did it !" she said. 

5. ''Now look out for humming-birds ! " said her 
mother ; ' ' they are almost sure to come where there 
are bright scarlet blossoms." Bessie had never seen 
a humming-bird. She watched every day for one 
to come. 

6. "I will help you," said grandma, as she hung 
a cunning little basket in the window and filled it 
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with cotton -batting. On this cotton she put a few 
drops of honey and some sugar. 

7. This was to coax the humming-bird to come. 
One day when the vine was full of scarlet blossoms, 
Bessie heard a humming sound. Her humming-bird 
had come. She almost held her breath for fear she 
should frighten it away. 

8. The tiny bird would dip its long, fine bill first 
into one flower, then into another. After it had 
gone Bessie asked her mother if it would ever come 
back again. *'I think it will," said her mother; 
''but you must always be very quiet when it is 
here." 

9. The next morning it came back. And the next 
time it* brought another humming-bird with it. 
After a while, in they both flew through the open 
window, and rested on the rim of the Uttle basket. 

10. Then Bessie's mother called her, and she stood 
in a high chair and looked at them. But as she 
moved, she frightened one of the birds. What do 
you think it did? It flew straight to where grandma 
stood, and Ughted on her spectacles. 

11. It stayed there, as if to say, '' I know this kind 
lady will not let anybody harm me." Bessie clapped 
her hands, and both birds flew out. 

12. After that they often came to the vines. But 
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they did not build a nest there, as some other birds 
did. Bessie says she will have vines and birds at 
every window of her home next summer. 

What was planted under the nursery window ? 

What did Bessie's mother tell her to do ? 

What kind of birds come when there are scarlet blossoms ? 



Sloth makes all things difl&cult, but industry all 
easy. — J. R. Lowell. 



LESSON XVL 

e^st'em At lan'tte €a'bl0 gx pe'rl cng^d 
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A Brave Boy. 

1. Some years ago, a very large ship was built — 
the largest in the world. It was called the Great 
Eastern, and was so strong that it was chosen to 
carry the Atlantic cable across the sea. 

2. An experienced captain was needed for so great 
a work, and the choice fell upon James Anderson. 
I think you would like to learn something of the 
early years of this great man. 
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3. '* Jamie," as lie was called, was a Scotch boy. 
When he was a very small boy he said, ''I will be a 
sailor." At first his mother felt that she could not 
let him go, but after a while she changed her mind, 
saying: *' Wherever you are, never forget your 
God. Promise me that you will kneel every night 
and morning, and say your prayers, if the sailors 
do laugh at you." 

4. Jamie promised, kissed his loving mother good- 
by, and was soon sailing away on the blue sea. The 
captain was a good man, and some of the sailors, 
also, were good men, and no one laughed when the 
little boy knelt to pray. 

5. When they stopped at a port some new sailors 
were shipped, and one of these, when he saw Jamie 
at prayer, hit him on the head, saying : ' ' None of 
that here, boy!" 

6. It made a sailor who was looking on angry to 
think that a child should receive such treatment, 
and he called the fellow on deck and gave him a 
sound thrashing. 

7. Then he went back to the cabin and said: 
''Now, Jamie, say your prayers, and if he hits you 
again I will give him another thrashing." 

8. Janiie did not wish to have any trouble, so he 
thought he would thereafter say his prayers in his 
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bed where nobody would see him. But as soon as 
the sailor who had been his friend saw him climb 
into his bed without first kneeling to pray, he went 
to him, pulled him out and said, ''Kneel down at 
once, sir! Do you think I shall fight for you for 
nothing ? Say your prayers ! ' ' 

9. During all the voyage, the sailor carefully 
watched over the little boy. Jamie learned all 
about the ship that a boy of his age could well 
know. During this time he also studied his books. 

10. When he became a man, he was able to take 
charge of the largest steamer in the world. When 
he returned to England after his great voyage the 
good queen made him a knight, and after that he 
was called Sir James Anderson. 

What was the name of the largest ship in the world ? 
Who was the captain ? 

What happened one night when Jamie was praying ? 
Who was the inventor of the Atlantic cable ? Arts., Cyrus 
W. Field. 

Thanks to the gods I my boy has done his duty. — Addison. 

He who is false to present duty breaks a thread in the loom, 
and will find the flaw when he may have forgotten its cau&e. — 
Henry Ward Beecher, 

I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 

I woke, and found that life was Duty. 

— Hooper. 



Smp't^ 
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LESSON XVII. 

Id&king erip'pl0d tr§*t'5d 

prauc^d gariop lug holding 

busi'nSs^ (biz) her* aft'6r che)lt1ng 




How to Catcli a Pony. 

1. Willie was out for a ride one day, and he 
tied his pony to a tree and went into a field, a few 
rods away, to see a man on some business matter. 
When he returned, he found his pony was gone. 

2. At first Willie did not know where to look. 
After hunting a few minutes for his pony he saw 
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Mm at a little distance, feeding upon the grass. 
When he saw Willie he pranced away and seemed 
to say, * ' Catch me if you can ! ' ' 

3. WiUie then wondered how he could catch him. 
Finally he put some grass in his hat and held it out 
to him, and up came the pony and began to eat the 
grass out of the hat. WiUie put out his hand and 
took hold of the bridle, and in a few minutes away 
he was galloping toward home. 

4. Willie thought, at first, that he might catch his 
pony by holding out his empty hat ; but then he said : 
''It would not be right to cheat my pony in that way. 
If he finds nothing in the hat this time, the next 
time I hold out my hat he will think there is noth - 
ing in it, and will not come up to me so that I can 
catch him." 

5. Willie had a very good idea about how a pony 
ought to be treated, and he was always kind and 
gentle with him. The pony seemed to think a great 
deal of Willie. 

6. As Willie was riding home, he met a man on a 
very fine horse, who said : "You have a very pretty, 
easy-riding pony. Do you wish to sell him? I have 
a Uttle crippled boy who cannot walk much, and I 
want to get him a nice, gentle pony to ride — one 
that he can catch easily." 
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7. "Well,'' said Willie, *'tliis pony of mine is 
gentle, and easy to ride, but I do not want to sell 
him. I will come ground to your house two or three 
times a week and take your Httle boy out riding on 
my pony." 

How did Willie catch his pony ? 
What did Willie say about cheating his pony ? 
What is the best thing in the lesson ? 

Is there anything in the lesson that shows that Willie was a 
good boy? 

If so, tell what it is. 



LESSON XVIII. 



He^eti pa 'tiong de s^Snd^ing cham^ber tin gi/lard'Sd 
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The Children's Hour. 

1. Between the dark and the dayhght, 

When night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the children's hour. 

2. I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 



1 
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3. From my study I see in the lamplight, 

Descending the broad hall stair, 
Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

4. A whisper and then a silence; 

Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

5. A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall, — 
By three doors left unguarded. 
They enter my castle wall. 

6. They climb up into my turret. 

O'er the arms and the back of my chair ; 
If I try to escape, they surround me ; . 
They seem to be everywhere. 

7. They almost devour me with kisses. 

Their arms about me entwine. 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse -Tower on the Rhine, 

8. Do you think, O blue -eyed banditti. 

Because you have scaled the wall. 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 
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9. I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 
But put you into the dungeon 
In the round tower of my heart. 

10. And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day. 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin. 
And molder in dust away. 

H. W. Longfellow. 



LESSON XIX. 



siie c8s^' JiSn'es tj^ 8^ am'pl0 

strtlg'gl^S Siin'dat dis €0iir'ag0d 

16s^ s81f mad0 burned 

out sld0' r8e 61 ISe'tion na^'tiv^ 

thgm sglv<)s' fni0d re pli0d' 

Self-Made. 

1. A RICH business man went back to his native 
town, and while there he was asked to talk to the 
Sunday school on success in life. *'But I don't 
know that I have anything to say," he said, "except 
that work and honesty win the race." 

2. *' Your very example would be a great help, if 
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you would tell the story of your life. Are you not a 
self-made man?" 

**I don't know about that," he replied. 

** Why, I Ve heard all about your early struggles! 
You went to Mr. Jones's when you were only ten." 

3. " So I did ! So I did ! But my mother got me 
the place, and while I was there she did my washing, 
and she saw that I had something to eat, and when 
I was discouraged, told me to cheer up and remem- 
ber that tears were for babies." 

4. ''While you were there you studied by your- 
self?" 

' ' Oh, no, no ! Not by myself ! Mother heard my 

lessons every night, and made me spell long words 
while she got breakfast. I remember one night I 
was so discouraged with my poor writing that I threw 
my writing-book into the fire, and mother burned 
her hand getting it out." 

5. "Well, it was true, was it not, that as soon as 
you had saved a little money, you bought apples and 
began to sell them on the night train?" The rich 
man's eyes grew bright over the fun of some old 
recollection. 

6. "Yes," he said, "and I should like to tell you 
a story about that apple business. Perhaps that 
might do the Sunday school good. The second lot 
of apples I bought was bad. 
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7. ' ' The man of whom I bought them had cheated 
me, and I conld not afford the loss. The night after 
I found out they were not good to eat, I went and 
filled my basket. ' They look very well on the out- 
side,' I thought, 'and perhaps the people who buy 
them will never come this way again. 

8. " 'I'll sell them, and just as soon as they are 
gone I'll get some good ones.' Mother was singing 
about the house as I came up with the apples. I 
thought I could get out of the house without being 
seen, but she was upon me. 

9. " 'Ned,' said she, 'what are you going to do 
with those bad apples?' '8 — seU them,' I said. 
' Then you'U be a cheat, and I shall be ashamed to 
call you my boy,' she rephed. 'Oh, to think you 
could do such a mean thing as that ! ' Then she 
cried, and I cried, and I never tried to cheat after 
that. 

10. "No, sir ; I have n't anything to say about my 
early struggles, but I wish you would tell your boys 
and girls every Sunday that their mothers are doing 
far more for them than they are doing for them- 
selves." 

What did the rich man say would make you successful ? 

How did he get his lessons when he was a boy ? 

Tell about his apple business. 

Who did he say was doing the most for the boys and girls ? 
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LESSON XX. 
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Betty. 

A TRUE STORY. 

1. Betty is not a pretty dog; she is small and 
brown and fat, but you forget all this when you 
know her. Betty is the brightest dog I ever saw. 

2. She is about six years old, and is as good a 
playmate as a child. 

3. Betty owns a Httle hard ball. 

4. She plays "catch" and ''hide-and-seek" with 
her friends. 

5. She can march all the way across a room on her 
hind legs with the ball in her mouth. 

6. Then she will lay it down by her master and 
give a short bark, as if saying, "Here I am, all ready 
to play." 

7. When the ball is tossed to her she catches it in 
her mouth. 

8. She can catch it dozens of times without miss- 
ing. 

9. She will hide her eyes while some one hides the 
ball. When she hears the call, "Come and find it, 
Betty," she runs about and looks all over the room. 
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10. Many times she finds it herself. If she fails 
to get it, her mistress may say, "Look hehind the 




door, Betty. Look on the top of my head. Look 
in master's hand." 

11. Betty goes just where she is told, and at last 
comes back with the ball in her mouth. 
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12. Sometimes she will drop it at her master's feet 
and sit waiting for a game. 

If he lifts his right foot, Betty jumps to the left. 
If he lifts his left foot, Betty rushes to the right. 

13. She is always ready for that baU when it 
moves, and brings it back to be kicked off again. 

14. This is Betty's game of football. 

15. If her master is talking or reading, Betty will 
wait a while. Then she walks up and gives his foot 
a slap with her paw, as if saying, "I am ready; 
come and play again." 

16. When her master says, ''Play dead, Betty," 
she drops upon the floor and scarcely breathes until 
he calls, ''That will do, Betty; get up and hunt 
your baU. 

17. "Now stand on your hind legs and walk. 

18. "Be careful; now bring the baU here and put 
it in my hand." 

19. Then Betty walks across the room as she is 
told. 

20. She brings in the daily paper. 

21. She shuts the door for her mistress. 

22. She hunts in her master's pocket for a silver 
dollar. 

23. Betty is a petted dog, and spends most of her 
time in the house. 
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24. But alas! Like the children, she runs out in 
winter and catches cold. 

25. Then she gets croup, and must wear a blanket 
and take medicine until she grows better. 

26. If you call on me when Betty is well, I will 
send for her and we can have a game of hide-and- 
seek or football with her. 
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Johnny's Choice. 

We sat around the evening fire. 
Busy with books, or work, or chat, 

And each one, as the spirit moved. 
Spoke pleasantly of this or that. 



2. When suddenly out broke our Ned, 
Up -looking from his picture-book 
Oh, do but see this great old oak — 
A century old, they say, its look ! 



tt 
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3. '' What tree can with the oak compare? 
'Tis king of all the forest realm! " 
Ah, then, the queen, I'm sure," cried Fan, 
Must be the stately lady elm! " 



Li 



4. '^'I Hke the aspen," answered Ruth; 

How gracefully its branches wave! " 
And I the willow," whispered Rose; 
It waves above my mother's grave." 









5. '' The chestnut, I, with stores of nuts" ; 
The pine tree, I, so green and tall " ; 

The holly, I, with berries red" — 
So cried they gaily, one and all. 

6. " Come, Master Johnny, why so still? 

Come, tell us what your choice may be." 
" Oh, as for me," cried little John, 
' ' My favorite is the Christmas tree ! ' ' 
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LESSON XXII. 

TfiaAxJv 



of 0-ct<re^. 

Cf/u^iyyiAdyOyi/in/n^ J^-t^i/u^' id tA^ 

ZoAt uru TUriM/mAtAy. 

CJiAiAPrviMJ id i^-uu/mfH/u 

ITl/u^ -(AAJJixLa/u^ id 



Pupils copy and fill the blanks, then review in class. 
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LESSON XXIII. 
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Grandma's May -Basket. 

1. ''Deae me! " said grandma, ''I'd like to have 
a custard for supper, if I had eggs enough to make 
one, but I can't find even one." 

2. Lulu and Lola heard grandma wish for some 
eggs. Lulu and Lola were twins, who had come to 
make a visit at the farm ; and just then they were 
out on the grass making pretty May -baskets for their 
grandmother. 

3. "I do like custards," said Lola. "So do I," 
said Lulu ; and just at that minute they heard the 
hens cackle at the barn. 

4. "Oh, let's go and see if we can't find some 
eggs! " cried Lola; and she jumped up and let the 
pieces of paper fall out of her lap. 

5. "Well, let's go," said Lulu, jumping up, too. 
It really was not very strange that papa called Lulu 
" Lola's echo," just in sport. 

6. So they took a httle basket and ran out to the 
barn. They said nothing to grandma, whom they 
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meant to surprise. The cackle of the hens had 
stopped, but it began again as loud as ever when the 
two little girls went into the barn to look for eggs. 
All the hens were cackling, too, so that the children 
could not be sure which of them had laid an egg. 

7. '' Oh, dear me ! '' said Lola, frowning at the old 
rooster; *'I can't hear anything else, with such a 
noise.'' But the hens went on cackling just the 
same. 

8. ''And we can't find one egg," said Lola. ''Lazy 
things ! We've looked in every place except in the 
big mow and — oh ! oh ! under the stairs . " " So we 
didn't! " cried Lulu; "but it was such a little place, 
Lola!" 

9. It was almost too small for Lola, even, as she 
found when she had torn her dress and scratched 
her hands ; but she got through at last. And then 
she called to her sister outside : "0 Lulu ! Lulu ! I 
have some ! Many as three or four dozen, I'm sure. 
OLulu!" 

10. When she had passed them out, it was found 
that there was not quite half of three dozen, but they 
were very glad to have enough to fill the basket. 

11. "Now grandma can make a custard for sup - 
per," said Lulu. "0 Lola, let's put them into a 
May-basket for her." 
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12. ^' Oh, yes/' cried Lola, and it wasn't a minute 
before grandma, making biscuits in the pantry, heard 
some one at the door. She went to open it and 
found hung there the basket of eggs. 

13. Grandma's eyes twinkled. ''Dear me! " said 
she; "where could these eggs have come from? I 
think John must have brought them over." The 
children's uncle John lived on the next farm. 

14. Then was heard a merry laugh, which did not 
stop for quite two minutes. "We found them!" 
cried Lola. "For you to make a custard! " called 
Lulu. "Under the stairs in the barn, grandma! 
And Lola has torn her dress." 

15. "I'll mend it," said grandma, when she found 
a chance to say something. "But I am afraid it is 
almost too late to make a custard for supper. Will 
honey and warm biscuits do just as well?" "Oh, 
yes ! ' ' cried both httle girls together, and then they 
went to their May -basket making. 

16. Grandma took the httle basket and went away 
round through the garden to the bam, where she 
put the eggs back under the stairs. Grandma could 
reach the nest. "Bless the children!" said she. 
"I'll not tell them that I set Speckle on those very 
eggs, not more than a week ago. Bless them — they 
wanted to help." 
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LESSON XXIV. 

s6m0'tim0g be gin' ttt^k^d 

splSn'dJd bSd^tim^ te^l 

perhSps' ma^'be sle0p'j^ 

Days and Nights. 

1. If days were only twice as long, 

'Twould be a splendid thing! 
'Cause, don't you know, 'fore you're quite di'essed, 

The breakfast -bell will ring; 
And then it's time to go to school; 

And then run home at noon. 
And back to school; and four o'clock 

'Most always comes real soon ; 
And then you just begin to play, 

And then it's time for tea; 
And then, in such a little while. 

Your bedtime comes, you see ! 

2. If nights were only twice as long, 

'T would be a splendid thing! 
'Cause, don't you know, when you're tucked up, 

Sometimes your mother'U sing ; 
And first you he and watch the stars. 

Or maybe there's a moon ; 
And then you get all nice and warm 

And sleepy pretty soon ; 
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And then, perhaps, you shut your eyes; 
And then your mother' U say, 
* ' Have I a little boy who means 
To he in bed all day?" 

Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 



[From The Outlooh,] 
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Our Thanksgiving Turkey. 


• 



1. The year we' moved West there was a great 
drouth. We came in October. The dust rose in 
clouds; the hot winds blew every day; it was as 
warm as summer. 

2. All the crops had failed, and that fall we paid 
three dollars a bushel for seed wheat. 

3. People sent their cattle and fowls to market 
because there was so Httle feed for them. 

4. "Just think," said mother, "it is only ten days 
until Thanksgiving, and we have no turkey. It will 
not seem at all like a Thanksgiving dinner without 



one." 



5. "Don't worry," said Uncle James; "a turkey 
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will be provided. You just make the pumpkin pies, 
and the turkey will be here when you are ready for 
it." 




6. "But," said little Ben, "how can it get here 
when there are no turkeys?" 
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7. '* Wait and see/' answered Uncle James, as he 
went out to feed the horses. 

8. Now Uncle James was an old woodsman and a 
fine hunter. He had hved many years in the West. 

9. Two days before Thanksgiving he took down 
his rifle, ''Old Speaker," and putting a "call -bone" 
in his pocket, said to mother, "Don't look for me 
until you see me." 

"Are you going after the turkey. Uncle James?" 
called httle Ben. 

"Wait and see," was the only answer. 

10. The next morning at five o'clock we were 
wakened by a cheery voice — "Here, you children, 
come out and get your Thanksgiving turkey. ' ' 

11. There stood Uncle James with a great wild 
turkey hanging from his shoulder. It's feet were 
tied to a stick and its head nearly touched the 
ground. 

12. We had never seen such a bird. He looked 
so grand and glossy, it seemed a shame to think of 
eating him. 

13. But with mother's tempting dressing and 
pumpkin pies we forgot his fate, and enjoyed our 
first and last taste of wild turkey on Thanksgiving 
Day. 



Note. — Ask your father to tell you about a ** call-bone. 



)) 
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What the Song Said to Them. 



^^. 



1. It was a 
briftlit apring 
moruinf^. The 
sun liad told the 
eastern clouds 
that he was com- 
ing, and they had 
all tiimed red, 




Mr. Robin was swinging to and 
fro on the highest branch of the old cherry tree, 
when, all at once, the joy of his httle heart burst 
into a beautiful morning song. 

2. Mrs. Robin, rousing suddenly from her morning 
nap, took her head out from under her wing and 
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said, with a cross little chirp, ''You would do better 
to get breakfast, than to wake every one with such 
a noise as that." 

3. Mr. Robin stopped as he began one of his 
sweetest songs, and looked down with great surprise 
to the Hmb where Mrs. Robin was sitting. 

4. "What can be the matter with her?" he 
thought, and then he flew down to the limb where 
she was, to see what could make his httle wife so 
cross that morning. ''What's the matter, my dear? 
Are you in trouble ? ' ' 

5. "Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Robin, almost crying. 
"See those sparrows in our thorn tree, where we 
were going to build our nest. You know we never 
can put them out. Then the other birds have the 
fence -corner, and those saucy wrens have the old 
willow. 

6. "I don't see but I'll have to do as those lazy 
old cowbirds and cuckoos do — lay my beautiful eggs 
in some other bird's nest; and then I won't have 
any dear Uttle birds to feed and love. Oh, dear! " 
and Mrs. Robin began to cry. 

7. Mr. Robin said, with a bright httle chirp, "Let 
us get some breakfast fiirst, and then I think we can 
find some nice place that will please us. I think this 
old cherry tree is just what we want. See that place 
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down there — it was just made for a nest ; and think 
how nice it will be to have a cherry whenever you 
want one." 

8. ''So it will,-' said Mrs. Robin, looking almost 
happy, ''and that place may do." Then they flew 
away to look for breakfast. It did not take long to 
find what they wanted, for all the worms* were look- 
ing for breakfast, too. "The more I think of that 
cherry tree for a nest, the better I hke it," said Mr. 
Robin, " and I think we should take another look at 
it." Back they flew, with hearts as hght as their 
wings. 

9. "Yes, it is a very good place," said Mrs. Robin, 
and with great care she began to pick out the little 
sticks and old cherry-stones from the place where 
the nest was to be. "You do the building, and I'll 
bring the sticks and mud; " and Mr. Robin did not 
wait for an answer, but started for the pond to get 
the flrst load of mud. As he went he flnished the 
song that had been so suddenly cut short in the 
mornmg. 

10. To the pond and back again he flew, busy as 
he could be, watching for string and ribbons and 
feathers to make the nest pretty and soft and warm. 
"What was that, I wonder," said he, "that httle 
Maud dropped on her way to school? I'U wait till 
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she is out of sight, and then I'll pick it up and see." 
While he waited, his sweet song rang out, making 
all who heard it feel happy. 

11. Then he picked up what had been dropped, 
and said to himself, ''A leaf from her singing -book 
— just what I want;'' and he whistled the tune, and 
then read, '' On eager wings the moments fly." The 
rest was torn off. He carried it to the cherry tree, 
and it was woven into the nest. 

12. And httle Maud, who Hved in the big house 
near the cherry tree, hunted for that song, and 
wondered where it could be, but never dreamed that 
it was hidden away in the nest of the pretty robin 
who always cocked his head up when he came to be 
fed. 

13. The httle girl had quite a flock of birds that 
came every morning before she went to school; 
''Maud's playmates," her mother called them, be- 
cause, as the child had no brothers and sisters, she 
took as much dehght in the visits of these little 
friends as if they could really talk to her. 

14. All summer long the song was fast in the nest, 
and when the days grew hot and long, still the birds 
sang. The wise httle birds knew they must keep 
busy if they would do all it was their wish to do, 
since the moments were flying away with eager 
wings. 
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15. When the bright summer had passed and the 
leaves had dropped one by one, in the yellow autumn 
sun, and she had seen all her little friends fly 
away, Maud found the torn leaf in the deserted 
nest. So she carried it home, and thought that 
she, too, must sing and hope and work, if time could 
fly away with the minutes as fast as the song said 
it could. 



• 
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Sweet and Low. 

1. Sweet and low, sweet and low. 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon and blow. 

Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, 
sleeps. 
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2. Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 

Rest, rest, on mother's breast, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 

Father will come to his babe in the nest. 

Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon : 

Sleep, my little one, my pretty one, sleep. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

[From "The PrlncoM.»»] 
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A Coast on a Railroad Track. 

1. Bang, bang, bang! went Ralph's hammer. His 
sled, ^' Racer," had needed mending the winter be- 
fore, but Ralph had thought he would not touch it 
until just before the first snow came. 

2. The north wind was suddenly blowing up a 
storm, when Ralph awoke in the morning and heard 
the merry shouts of his playmates. Looking out, he 
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saw that the air was filled with snowflakes and the 
ground was already white. 

3. Ralph jumped out of bed at once. Ten o'clock 
found him still at work with all his might on 
' ' Racer, ' ' and it really began to look as if it might 
hold its own, even among the new sleds, when a 
door opened quietly, and Ruth, Ralph's sister, came 
into the room. At the same moment an opposite 
door flew open, and there stood Kate, Ralph's other 
sister. 

4. ^' Ralph, dear," began Ruth; ''Ralph, dear," 
was the echo from Kate. Ralph began to work 
harder than ever. ''Ralph, dear, will you please 
see if my new skates come by the two o'clock train?" 
"And Ralph, dear, can't you go into the city to-day 
and call for some music which is to be left for me at 
Aunt Mollie ' s house ? " 

5. Ralph answered, not very pleasantly: "Don't 
' Ralph dear ' me ! I 'm not going to the station, and 
I 'm not going to the city, and" — ^bang, bang, bang! 
the hammer said the rest. Ruth and Kate left the 
room. 

6. "It 'smean for them to be always making me 
trouble. It 's mean for me not to get their skates 
and music." It was hard for Ralph to decide who 
was most to blame. 
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7. That was the reason why, when asked by his 
brother Will to carry a bundle to a store, Ralph 
started with it at once. It was not alone for the 
pennies that Will would be sure to give him, 
although he was not sorry to have them. 

8. He even ran when the whistle of the two 
o'clock train sounded, and reached the station just 
as the train stopped. No one seemed to know about 
Ruth's skates. 

9. ''Ask the man in the express room; they may 
have come on the early train," said Ned Brown, 
who was standing on the platform. ''I'll keep 
your sled for you. Or, see here, just put that rope 
through this ring on the last car. The train stops 
here." Ralph did as he was told, leaving his sled, 
as he went to look for the skates. 

10. Just as the man put his hand on a queer -look- 
ing bundle the bell rang, and the train began to 
move. Ralph was out of the station in a flash. 
"Stop!" he called, but slowly past the platform 
went the train, pulling "Racer" behind. 

11. Almost before he knew what he was about, 
Ralph had thrown himself on the sled and had 
taken hold of the rope. Every moment the train 
went faster. 

12. The sled held fast to the car, and Ralph held 
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fast to the sled. Do you think he would lose 
*' Racer"? Not he. Faster and faster went the 
train. Ralph did not dare to roll off the sled. The 
danger seemed just as great if he should stay on. 
The train flew; ''Racer" flew; Ralph flew. 

13. After what seemed hours to Ralph, but what 
was really only a few minutes, the train stopped at 
the city station. An hour later a very much shaken 
boy went into his father's house, and in half an 
hour one -half of the boys in town were telling to 
the other half the story of Ralph's wonderful ride. 
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1. Does this plant look like clover? Though its 
leaves grow in groups of three, its top is not a pink 
ball. This blossom is purple, and is cone-shaped. 

2. Alfalfa is the wonder plant of the West. Its 
roots dig their own wells. They go deep down into 
the earth, sometimes ten or twelve feet, to bring up 
moisture to its leaves. 
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3. Alfalfa 
can be grown 
ou the uplands, 
because it goes 
so deep for its drink- 
ing-water. It is easy 
to raise. Ifc makes 
tbe soil rich for other 
crops. It is fine pas- 
ture. It is good fodder. 
It fattens bogs, cattle, and 
poultry. The bees like it, 
jmd make the best of honey 
from its blossoms. It may be cut 
three or four times a year. 

4. AtfaHa keeps the fields a 
lovely gi'cen f]'<iiu early spring to 
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late ailtumn. It lends beauty to the country and is 
a blessing to the farmer. 

5. To a land where the rainfall is light, alfalfa is 
like a gift of the fairies to mankind. 



LESSON XXX. 

tal^S hti'man Bar'ntim's l&sh^d 

tribal jtln^gl^s sto^r:J^-t81I er M ml ra^tion . 

€ru^81 ere^p'ing zo 6 18g'fe al men ag'er ie 

mafch ad van^^' re mSm'ber^d (m6n azh^er f) 

The Little Girl and the Tiger. 

1. Nellie and Toni had a grandma whom they 
loved very much, and whom they thought the best 
story-teller in all the world. Such fairy tales, such 
bear and wolf stories, and such wonderful tales of 
Indian life, they thought quite beyond the power of 
any other grandma to tell. 

2. One day she told the children a true story about 
herself. When she was a little girl, only nine years 
old, she had met a real tiger in the middle of the 
road, and had made him stay there. 

3. In those days there were no wonderful zoolog- 
ical gardens in this country, where boys and gu'ls 
could see animals that had been brought from all 
parts of the world. 
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4. Now and then there were held in the larger 
towns what were called '^wild beast" shows, and 
every one went to see the animals. An elephant in 
those days was a wonderful sight, and the boy who 
had a chance to ride on its back was as proud as a 
king, and had the admiration of all his playmates. 

5. Grandma was on her way to school one day, 
when she saw coming toward her what seemed to be 
.a very large cat. She was not afraid, for she had 
never seen an animal that would hurt anyone ; but 
while it was coming down the road she was wonder- 
ing what it could be. 

6. As it drew near she saw .that it had fierce -look- 
ing eyes, and that it lashed its tail from side to side. 
Then she remembered that she had seen a picture of 
just such a creature, and her teacher had told her 
that it was a tiger ^ a fierce, cruel animal, that hves 
in the jungles of far-off India. 

7. She remembered, too, that her teacher had said, 
though tigers were so cruel, yet they were much 
afraid of a human being ; and if one were not afraid 
to stand quite still and look them straight in the eye, 
they would often walk away and not hurt him. 

8. The little gu'l saw that this was the only thing 
to do, as no one was near to help her. So when the 
tiger came creeping along on his soft paws, she 
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looked him straight in the face with her two bright, 
black eyes. 

9. Mr. Tiger did not know what to think of this. 
He had never before had a chance to make a break- 
fast of a sweet little gu'l, and now it seemed not a 
very easy thing to do, after all. 

10. While he was trying to decide what to do, 
some strong men came creeping up and threw a rope 
over his head and took him away. * 

11. The little girl ran on to school, much afraid 
that she would be late. The next day she learned 
that the tiger belonged to a ' ' show ' ' that had been 
passing on another road. 

12. NeUie was quite sure that she could not have 
been so brave, but Tom thought himself a match for 
any tiger. They could tell better, grandma said, 
after they had been tried. 

13. Their trial came before they expected it. The 
very next day, while out walking for Rose's health 
(Rose was Nellie's new doll) , they met the advance 
guard of Barnum's menagerie — ten large elephants 
all covered with red and gold. 

14. The children looked up and down the street, 
wondering if there were not some tigers or other 
wild animals that would want to eat them. 

15. They really thought they were in great danger, 
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and just then they saw one of the elephants raise his 
trunk and roll his' funny little eyes, and away they 
ran as fast as they could go. Grandma was right, 
^^^ ^^- Fate Cleveland. 



LESSON XXXI. 

2,1 ter'nat^ fra'gronc^ gUm'mSr sOft'Sr 

6iin'be|lin§ qulv'er gre^t'Ing tSng 

dew'drSps (du) tSn'gl^d pn'15\ts elas^'Ss 




The Grass. 

1. There are sunbeams in the grass, 
Greeting shadows as they pass, 
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Shade and shine alternate quiver, 
Like the moonlight on the river — 
Oh, the glimmer of the grass. 

2. There are gardens in the grass. 
Things abloom in tangled mass. 
Smiling summer breathes around. 
Tang and odor of the ground — 

Through the fragrance of the grass. 

3. Little schools are in the grasses, 
Hear the teachers call their classes. 
Teach them how to run and fly, 
How to sing instead of cry — 

Little schoolmates in the grass. 

4. Little homes are in the grasses, 
Dewdrops are the looking-glasses. 
Tiny leaves are baby pillows. 
Softer than the pussy willows — 

Little pillows in the grass. 

Charles Coke Woods. 



When the fitful fever is ended, and the foolish wrangle of 
the market and forum is closed, grass heals over the scar which 
our descent into the bosom of the earth has made, and the 
carpet of the infant becomes the blanket of the dead. — Ingalls. 
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LESSON XXXII. 

stCdl0d 
A Great Axtlst. 



B5 nH^ur' 

Jew's!*.! 

mar'kSta 



1. A LITTLE girl named 
Rosa once lived ia the 
city of Paris. She had 
been bom in the country, 
and did not hke to live 
in a city. She loved the 
trees, the flowers, and 
the animals. 

2. Across the street 
from her home there 
was a wooden pig in 
front of a store. It was 
only a painted sign. 

3. What do you suppose she did? When she 
thought no one wa« looking, she ran across the 
street and hugged that pig! 

4. She had a brother, named August. They lived 
in a poor room, and had but one pet. They loved 
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it very much. It was a lamb. They had no yard, 
so they kept it in their room. 

5. Rosa watched the lamb each day. She knew 
how it looked lying down. She knew how it looked 
walking and running. 

6. She not only loved the lamb, but she studied 
it. She made pictures of it. She drew so well that 
she kept on making pictures. 

7. Her father was an artist, and he was quite 
proud of her drawings. As she grew older, she 
learned to paint. When she had sold some of her 
pictures she moved to the country, where there was 
room for her pets. 

8. She kept dogs, cats, sheep, and sometimes 
young lions and tigers. She loved all animals, and 
painted many of them. 

9. She went to yards, markets, and parks where 
animals were kept, to make sketches of them. On 
these trips she wore men's clothes so people would 
not notice her. 

10. The picture of the lion family which you see 
here is from one of her paintings. 

11. Her brother August painted pictures as good 
as hers, but people like hers better and pay great 
prices for them. 

12. Rosa Bonheur was a worker, always observing 
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and drawing. She loved animals ; she studied them ; 
she sketched and painted them. Her pictures are 
so real that every one admires them. 

13. Many of you have seen copies of her great 
pictures, "The Horse Fair," and "Coming from 
the Fair." 

14. Her "Oxen Ploughing" is one of the best 
pictures of oxen in the world. 

15. The queen of France once visited her home 
in the country, and gave her a beautiful jeweled 
cross. 

16. She is known as the greatest woman painter 
in the world. 




AT HOHG 
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lESSOifl^ XXXIII. 



pan a ma' SSp tgm'bSr Istb'mtls briQ'liant (yant) 
5'ri ol^ branch'Sg Bsl'tl mor^ slSn'dSr 
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The Baltimore Oriole. 

1. What bird is that with an orange breast and 
streaks of orange across his wings? That is the 
Baltimore Oriole. About the first of September he 
goes south to spend the winter. 

2. He sometimes travels as far south as the Isth- 
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mus of Panama. Do you know where that is? He 
is a brilliant bird. His head and back are black. 
His wings are black and orange, with a few streaks 
of white. His breast is orange -red and his dainty 
legs and claws are dark blue. 

3. He conies north about the first of May. The 
males arrive a week sooner than the females. They 
stay in our trees and sing until the females come 
north. Then they choose their mates and nesting - 
places and begin to build. 

4. The nest is a dainty httle bag. It is woven of 
tiny shreds of grass, with sometimes a few horse- 
hairs intertwined. Inside, it is smooth and even. 
It is placed on a slender twig, where it swings in 
the breeze. The orioles prefer to build in the high, 
slender branches of an elm tree. 

5. About the last of May there are four or five 
bluish -white eggs in the nest. The eggs are spotted 
with purple and brown. Then the plain Uttle mother 
stays at home, and brilhant father oriole sings to 
her. It is a clear, whistling, mellow song. 

6. The oriole feeds on bugs and worms, and he 
Hkes to steal a berry from a bush or a pea from a 
pod. But he helps to save our fruit and gardens 
from insects, so he more than pays for the toll he 
takes. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

far0 fif'tj^ aVlnt grov^ 

ftlnd man'ag^ fr8sh-air' talk'ing 

print a'nf w&f (8) . tin 18s^' eSm'e ra 

ery'Ing our s81v0s^ out-5f-do0rs' print'ing-pr8sji 

A Fresh. -Air Frolic. 

PART FIRST. 

1. Three boys were talking. 

''We're not going to have any fresh -air children 
from the city at our place this year," said Jack 
Martin. 

''Why not? '' asked Ned Sears. 

2. "Because there are lots of uncles and aunts 
coming to visit us. Mother says she'd be glad to, 
but she can't ; I want to see the folks, but I'm ever 
so sorry about the children. We told them they 
should come again this summer if we could fix it." 

3. " So we told that poor little crippled chap who 
was at our house," said Ned. "He couldn't speak 
when he went away, he was so near crying." 

" Perhaps they will be sent to some other place." 

4. "I don't know about that," said Jack. " They 
say there are so many children crowded up in the 
cities, that they can't begin to send them all. And 
those who were out last summer won't be apt to go 
this, unless some one looks out for them." 
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5. '^ If some one sent them money for their fare, 
they might get a chance,'' said Archie Pratt. 

'' I wonder how much it would be? '' asked Ned. 
Oh, two or three dollars, perhaps,'' said Jack. 
There was a silence. Country boys, as a rule, do 
not have much money. 

6. '^ I wish we could see the way for it," said Jack. 
*^ If it were only fifty cents or so we might do it. 

TMnk of little chaps who never saw a cow -pasture ! " 
** Or a place big enough to play ball." 

7. ^^Ball!" said Jack. ''Why, they never set 
their foot on the grass from one year's end to the 
other." 

Let's think it up, anyway," said Archie, as they 
went away. 

8. ''I have a plan," said Jack, a few days after. 
''Look here, now. How would this do? You and 
I both have cameras, Archie, and one or two of the 
other boys have. I've thought of getting up a picnic 
at Elm Grove, and getting everyone to come. We'd 
have the cameras there, and take every one out-of- 
doors." 

9. "But you couldn't charge for getting into the 
grove," said Ned. "Every one could come that 
wanted to." 

Yes," said Jack, "but we would let them know 
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it was to get money for the Fresh -Air Fund, and 
that those who came were expected to have their 
pictures taken and to pay for them." 

10. *^I'll print bills on my printing-press,'' said 
Ned. 

''There's one thing that would be just the very 
best! Mark Bentley is home from school, and he 
has a camera that could n't be beaten in New York 
city. If he would only bring it and help us out ! " 

11. ''Yes, but I should not like to ask him," said 
Jack. "I guess we'll have to manage it ourselves." 

"We ought to have it soon," said Archie, "for 
it's late in June now; and I tell you, boys, we'll 
make it hum.^^ 

What were the boys talking about ? 

Why were none of the children going to Jack Martin's home 
in the summer ? 

What plans did the boys make to raise money to take the 
poor children from the city into the country ? 



Wealth can build houses, and smooth the soil ; it can fill up 
marshes, and create lakes or artificial rivers; it can gather 
statues and paintings : but no wealth can buy or build elm 
trees. Time is the only architect of such structures. — Beecher, 
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A Fresh ■ 


■ Air Frolic. 






PART 


SECOND. 





1. The boys worked very hard, and soon places 
for miles around showed a card which said : 

''PICNIC AT ELM GROVE, 
Saturday, June 27th, 

IN AID OF THX 

FRESH-AIR FUND FOR POOR CHILDREN. 

ALL ARE INVITED. 



Cameras will be on the ground, and every one is expected to 

have his picture taken. Price, twenty^five cents. Chit' 

dren half price. Family groups at low rates, ^ 



ff 



2. A great many people came to spend the day 
out-of-doors. Places were laid out for games, and 
the boys were ready to take pictures. They had 
brought a boat, which stood by one camera, and a 
card read, '^Ten cents extra for being taken in the 
boat." 

3. Archie's card read, '^Ten cents extra for being 
taken in the swing," one being near his place. Jack 
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had brought his pets to help him, and much fun was 
caused by his card, " Ten cents extra for being taken 
with the dog. Five for being taken with the cat." 

4. What a beautiful day it was ! Nature seemed 
to help them in their plan, and the boys had all the 
work they could do. 

5. *^ If you want something really nice now, come 
along and have your pictures taken in the boat," 
cried one boy. '^It will look just as if you were 
flying Uke the wind over the water. Only ten cents 
extra. Boat '11 hold six. Family groups very low." 

6. ** Into the swing! No'm; it won't break down 
if you put six children in instead of three. Yes'm 
— put in the baby; won't cost a cent more." 

7. But the cat and dog were best of all. Pussy 
slept most of the day on a cushion which was given 
from one to the other of the small girls, while the 
dog, by much feeding, would be induced to sit 
gravely in the midst of a group, with a hat on if 
they wanted it, or to He down with a small boy's 
arm over his neck. 

8. As the crowd was thinning out, the boys saw 
some one coming. 

** It's Mark Bentley and his camera! " they cried. 
But it's so late it won't do much good," said 
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Archie. '^It's a pity he didn't come before; he 
could charge more than we could." 

9. But Mark Bentley was in no hurry to take pic- 
tures. As he was talking to friends, some one asked 
about his camera. 

'^Yes," he said, ^Tm getting pictures of the old 
place. There are so many here I should hke to re- 
member, that we might form a group if you will.'' 

10. ** We must get in as much of the day as we 
can," he said, as they filled the boat and the swing 
and even the trees. Cat and dog were given places 
of honor, for good work. 

*'Now— all ready?" 

11. Jack had been so busy helping that he forgot 
all about himseK until then. He could not bear to 
be left out of the picture. He made for a tree at 
one side. It was full. But he swung himself up to 
the lowest limb, hung down by his legs, and was 
taken upside down. 

12. '* Ninety -seven dollars, without Jack's," cried 
Ned, as they counted the money. *' My! won't this 
send lots of children out of the city?" 

^ ^ Mark Bentley must have made a good thing of 
his big picture," said Archie. ''Wasn't it fine?" 

13. It really was a fine picture, and copies were 
being sold for a dollar each. 
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'* There's Jack bringing his money." 

14. '*0h, boys!" shouted Jack. ^^If you could 
ever guess ! But you couldn't, not if I'd give you 
from now till doomsday; and I couldn't wait. Now 
listen ! Mark Bentley sold fifty -six of those pictures, 
and he's given every cent of it to our Fresh -Air 
Fund." 



LESSON XXXVI. 

shar0 chirped spr8|ld f8|lth'ers 

spS^ks doul^ts sereilm spS^k^l0d 

prov0 ngi^Ji^bor (ber) drSitd^fi^ Sv^er f thing 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 

1. The Browns are my neighbors. 

They came from the south some weeks ago. 
There is a street of houses in one of my garden 
trees. The Browns took one of these houses. 

2. After a few days I saw three pretty eggs in the 
house^ These eggs were blue and white, with specks 
of brown at one end. 

3. One day Mrs. Brown found another 6gg in her 
house. It was not a Uttle blue -and -white egg like 
her own. 

4. It was a great, brown, speckled egg, and as 
large as the three blue -and -white eggs put together. 
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Mrs. Brown looked at it. 

Then she chirped to Mr. Brown to come, and he 
came and looked at it, too. 

5. Then they flew to the tree and talked about it. 
Mrs. Brown said, *^I am afraid, my dear, that this 
big egg may be something dreadful when it is 
hatched. 

6. '^ Perhaps it will be one of those dreadful crea- 
tures with such long tail-feathers, and such loud 
voices, that scream so in the morning before the sun 
comes up." 

7. ^'My dear," said Mr. Brown, ''we will move at 
once ! " 

They left their pretty home and the four eggs, 
and moved into the next house. 

8. Soon there were three small blue -and -white 
eggs in the new home. The next week there was 
also one large brown one. This time poor little Mrs. 
Brown spread her soft wings over them all. 

9. She said nothing to Mr. Brown. After a while 
there were in the house four baby birds. Three 
baby birds were small, one was large. In a few 
days the large bird filled half the house. 

10. One of the baby Browns was crowded out, and 
fell to the ground and died. In a week more the 
large bird could not stay in the house. It sat in the 
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door, and it ate almost everything the mother 
brought. 

11. The little Brown babies would push their 
heads from under its feathers and cry, ''peep, peep," 
for a share. None of us know what kind of a bird 
he will prove to be. . 

12. My Uttle girl, who watches the Browns every 
day, does not hke him very well. She says, ''He 
has no right to put hunseK into a home where he 
does not belong ! " 

13. Mr. and Mrs. Brown feel quite proud of him. 
I hope he will turn out well, but I have my doubts 
about that bird ! 

Write four complete sentences from the thoughts of this 
lesson. 

Have pupils read of the habits of the hedge-sparrow and 
cuckoo. 

. The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so Jong, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 

— Shakespeare. 

The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be. 

— Longfellow, 

Behold within the leafy shade, 
Those bright blue eggs together laid 1 

— Wordsworth. 
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Good - Morning. 

1. A song for good -morning! 

Wake up, little girl ! 
The sweet -hearted flowers 

To sunlight uncurl ; 
In the meadow, in clover 

HaK-way up to the knee, 
The pretty white lambs 

Are dancing with glee. 

2. The birds were all out 

At the coming of dawn ; 
A fairy spun laces 

All over the lawn. 
'Tis a beautiful world 

Of sweetness, of cheer. 
Make haste, Kttle girl! 

You'll lose it, I fear. 
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3. A song for good -morning, 

For work, and for play. 
The morning is here, 

But 'tis fleeting away 
As fast as the water 

That tumbles down hill, 
As fast as the foam 

Going under the mill. 

4. Ere we know it, dear child, 

Why, our mornings have fled ! 
'Tis noon, and 'tis hot 

On the path just ahead. 
The morning, my darling. 

Is happy and sweet ; 
'Tis later we bow to 

The burden and heat ; 
So wake, httle lady! 

God sends a new day ; 
Don't lose its bright hours 

From work or from play. 

Margaret E. Sangster. 
Let the pupils copy the fourth stanza. 



The generous heart should scorn a pleasure which gives 
others pain. — Tennyson, 

—7 
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Tlie Princeton "V" to tlie Rescue. 

1. '' What makes you look so blue, Harry? " asked 
Cyril Brown of his friend. 

*^01i, father's been at me again about football. 
He says now that I can't play at all. I wish he 
wasn't so careful of me." 

2. ''Why, does he think you will get hurt?" 
''Yes, he thinks the game is full of danger. I've 

tried to make him see what splendid exercise it is, 
but he can't — or won't." 

"Well, old boy, I'm sorry, too. But if your father 
says no, of course — ^" and Cyril stopped. 

3. After a few minutes Harry said, "Going to the 
matinee this afternoon, Cyril?" 

"Yes; are you? Come, it will do you good." 
Soon they were in their seats in the theater. 

"Look," said Harry, "there are King and Smith 
— why, the whole eleven must be here. And there's 
Mabel ; I didn't know she was coming. She's with 
Gertie, isn't she ? See them ? " 
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4. They were seated below the boys ; Harry's sis- 
ter, a sweet -faced gu-l of fifteen, but a cripple for 
life, and her httle friend, Gertie. Soon up went 
the curtain and the play began. At the end of the 
first act, as the curtain started down, it fell a few 
feet and then stopped. 

5. A minute passed and it did not move. A small 
line of fire was then seen, and they knew the curtain 
was on fire. There was a rush for the door. 

' ' There is no danger ! It is being extinguished ! " 
shouted some one, but no one heard. One wild 
desire filled all — to get out. 

6. In a moment Harry was beside Gertie ; he never 
knew how he got there. 

' ' Where's Mabel ? " he cried. 

** Cyril has her," said she, clinging to him as they 
were pushed on. Harry looked up and saw Cyril 
with Mabel in his strong young arms, trying to keep 
her up from the crowd. 

7. '*If he should fall! " thought Harry, and the 
thought made him sick. What if his sister were 
under the feet of that crowd, being killed! With 
all his strength he made his way to Cyril's side, pull- 
ing Gertie with him. 

8. ''Can we form a Princeton 'V'?" he shouted. 
Cyril opened his Hps long enough to say, " Try." 
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Boys," shouted Haxry, *^ a Princeton *V,' to save 
my sister and Gertie ! " 

9. And then the boys gave a cheer that could be 
heard above the voices of the people, and in that 
terrible crowd they formed a '' V" with Harry at the 
point. In a moment they caught each other about 
the waist, and, with shoulder to back, pushed the 
sides out, and put two between the ends to keep 
them from being pushed together again. 

10. Cyril was in the middle with Mabel, who had 
fainted, and Gertie. What a struggle it was ! Many 
a time had they formed this same ^' V" in football, 
but they had never done such work as they did here. 
On they pushed like a wedge, until at last they 
reached the outside. 

11. Then the boys, with torn clothes and tired 
bodies, sat down to rest. Harry tried to thank 
them, but ended by shaking hands all round, which 
meant more to them than words. He put the two 
girls into a carriage, and then, turning to the boys, 
said, ^'Boys, come to my house to-night at seven, 
will you?" 

12. That night, after the boys had come, Harry's 
father came in with Mabel and said : 

*'Boys, I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for these Httle girls whom you have saved; and, 
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boys, I find I was wrong. Football is a great game 
if it teaches you to save the weak from the strong. 
Let me present you this." And he held out a fine 
Rugby ball. 

LESSON XXXIX. 

dis ap point'ment dis ap peiir^d' edr'nSr 

tin 8x p8et^8d pas'sSn gerg fri^Jit'^n^d 

in vi taction trag^e dj^ fairHr^ 

tin eSn'scious (shtts) Sf fSc'tion pSr suad^Sd 

(swad) 

A Stolen Bide. 

1. LiLLA grew up in the city, Clara in the country 
— the real country — about a mile from a small vil- 
lage. Lilla went to the country to spend the summer 
at Clara's home. 

2. The cows were a constant terror to her; she 
could never be made to go near one. The sight of 
Belle and Brownie and Whitey and the rest coming 
down the road at night with Rover, the big dog, at 
their heels, sent her fiying into the house. 

3. When the cows were in the pasture, she would 
go into the barn and pat Whitefoot, the horse, and 
feed him, going into the stall right beside him with- 
out fear; but she was always afraid of the cows. 

4. The chickens were a source of delight to her; 
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the sheep would have been, if one lamb could have 
been persuaded to play the part of Mary's Uttle 
lamb, and to follow her even across the field. 

5. Alas ! These lambs had no affection except for 
their mothers. This failure to enact the scene of 
Mary and her little lamb was a bitter disappointment 
to Lilla for many months. 

6. The tragedy of the summer came to Lilla one 
Saturday afternoon. This day had always been a 
joy to Lilla, for her father came up early, and there 
was sure to be a ride, or a walk, or a row on the 
river with the best playmate Lilla ever had. 

7. This Saturday afternoon Lilla sat in the swing 
dreaming; Clara was wiping dishes. At last Clara 
came around the corner of the house. At the same 
moment the iceman turned the corner and stopped 
at the gate. As he disappeared with the large, 
shining square of ice in the icehouse, Clara ran to- 
ward the gate saying, ' ' Let us ride to the comer on 
the steps." 

8. Lilla jumped down and joined Clara with a 
feeling of terror she was ashamed to own. The step 
was so high, and so open at the back, that it seemed 
quite possible to fall backward. " Don't be a scare - 
cat," said Clara; " we can jump off at the corner." 

9. Presently the iceman came, and got noisily on 
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the big cart, all unconscious of the unexpected pas- 
sengers in the rear. There was a crack of the whip, 
a creak, and a jingUng of chains, aiid away went the 
rumbUng big cart. Into ruts, over stones, faster 
and faster every minute ! The corner was turned so 
rapidly that the two little girls were almost thrown 
off. 

10. ''What shall we do? He is going through the 
village," said Clara. Both called "Stop! stop!" 
but the man did not hear. The houses were begin- 
ning to stand close together, at the end of the village 
street, when Clara threw herself off, falling into the 
dust in the road, and rolUng toward the grass curb. 

11. Lilla was too frightened to let go. The man 
turned another corner, but she clung with all her 
might. She was too frightened to scream now. 
Where was she going? Would the man ever stop? 
What would her father say? 

12 . On and on went the rumbling, tumbling wagon . 
Bumping over stones, running into ruts, now on one 
side of the road, now on the other ! At last it turned 
into an open gate, and stopped before a barn. 

13. ''My goodness! " exclaimed a woman with a 
very kind face. "What in the world ! " 

14. The man came around to the back of the 
wagon, and stared at the helpless little girl, who 
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could not speak. She was gray with dust — face, 
dress, and hair. ''Where did you come from?" he 
asked, gruffly. That filled the cup of misery. Lilla 
began to cry so hard that she could not answer. 

15. The woman took her in her arms, washed her 
face, brushed her dress, and comforted her so that 
at last she could tell her story. 

16. "I must have something to eat; I can't take 
her back right away," declared the man. Poor 
Lilla! She looked at the clock. In one half -hour 
her father would be at the station, and she would 
not be there to meet him. 

17. The tears began to come, but she would not 
let them fall. She knew she ought to be punished, 
and this was part of the punishment. Just as her 
father was getting into a carriage to come for her — 
Clara had told of the ride — Lilla was driven to the 
door, a very tired, ashamed, unhappy girl, who was 
glad to hide in her own room. She never took a ride 
again without the invitation of the owner of the 
horse and wagon. 

[Prom "The Outiook."] 

Sweet childish days, that were as long 

As twenty days are now. 

— Wordsworth, 
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LESSON XL. 

be sieg'Ing gSd'dSs^ at ta^k^d^ eon'quer (ker) 

gar'ri S0I1 6 blig^d' sSn^tl nd§ eap^'i tol 

pro ces'sions GaV^s eSp^tiir^ de fSnd^erg 

(s8sh'tin§) 

Tlie Geese tliat Saved Rome. 

1. The city of Rome was once attacked by a fierce 
people called the Gauls. The Romans were brave 
soldiers ; they kept the Gauls off for a while, but 
little by little the cruel enemy gained ground. 

2. The Romans were obliged to retreat into ''the 
capitol," a great fortress where they hoped to be safe 
till some friends from abroad could send an army to 
help them. This was their last chance. The capi- 
tol stood very high, at the top of steep rocks, — and 
there seemed to be no way for the enemy to come up. 

3. ''There is no way for us to reach them," said 
Brennus, the general of the Gauls, "but if we can- 
not get in, we know they cannot get out. By -and - 
by they will have no food left, and then they will 
have to give up. We shall have them before long." 

4. The Romans knew what he would think about 
that, and sometimes at night they would throw down. 
a loaf or two of bread into the camp of the Gauls, so 
that the enemy would think they had a plenty and to 
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spare. But time passed on, and they were getting 
very hungry. 

5. One day a soldier of the besieging army found 
a place among the rocks which was not so steep but 
that he might climb up. He told the general. 
Brennus was much pleased, and got a party of 
soldiers ready to go up as. soon as it was too dark for 
them to be seen from above. 

6. Night came, and the Gauls began to climb. 
The Romans felt so sure that the enemy could not 
reach them that they had grown rather careless about 
keeping watch, and as the Grauls came up, higher 
and higher, no person saw or heard them. The 
people had gone to sleep. Even the sentinels were 
asleep — so were the dogs. 

7. One creature was awake, however, on that 
fearful night. There was a flock of geese kept in 
the temple of the goddess Juno. She was thought 
to like these birds, and out of respect for her, the 
poor, half -starved garrison had kept them safe and 
sound. 

8. The geese had a sentinel, too, and he was not 
like the Roman sentinel, for he was wide awake. In 
the still night he suddenly heard a faint sound near 
by. It grew louder. 

9. ' ' There's somebody coming," thought the goose - 
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watchman, and he gave a loud scream which meant 
to his flock, " Wake up ! wake up ! " They did wake 
up indeed, and they cackled with all their might. 
There was no sleep for anyone in hearing of their 
noise. The Romans were awake in a minute, and 
those Gauls who had reached the top of the rock 
found wide-awake men ready to meet them. 

10. It was not so easy to capture the capitol as 
they had expected ; and it was not long before an 
army from outside had arrived and helped the Ro - 
mans to conquer their enemy. 

11. The Romans were proud of the geese, and 
very grateful to them. In many of their proces- 
sions they would have a goose on a cushion under a 
beautiful canopy, carried high where every one could 

see it. 

12. Visitors from abroad were sometimes surprised 
to see such a bird treated with so much respect, and 
they were always told, "This is in memory of the 
geese that once saved our city. Rome never forgets 
her defenders." 

[Pamela MoAbthub Ooub, in Western School Journal.] 



When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 

And when Rome falls — the world. 

— Byron. 
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The 


Trial of. a Woodcliuck, 


» 



1. Daniel Webster, the great lawyer, was ten 
years old when he tried his first law case. 

2. Webster's father was a poor farmer; and, be- 
sides Daniel, he had an older son, Ezekiel. The 
boys used to help in the farm work. 

3. Ezekiel one day set a trap to catch a wood- 
chuck which had been stealing its breakfasts from 
his father's garden. At last the woodchuck was 
caught. 

4. ''Now," cried Ezekiel, "we'll kill the thief. 
You've done harm enough, Mr. Woodchuck; and 
die you shall ! ' ' 

5. Daniel, who had a kind heart, begged his 
brother not to kill the poor woodchuck, but to take 
him into the woods and let him go. Ezekiel would 
not do this ; and so, as they could not agree, the two 
boys went to their father, and asked him what 
should be done. 
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6. ''Well," said old Mr. Webster, "here is the 
prisoner; let us try him for his life. You, Ezekiel, 
shall be lawyer against him; and you, Daniel, shall 
be lawyer for him. You may both speak. I will be 
the judge." 

7. Ezekiel began telUng of the harm the wood- 
chuck had done to the garden. He told how much 
time and trouble it took to catch the robber. He 
asked if the prisoner would not surely take to his 
bad habit again if they should let him go. And he 
ended with these words : ' ' The prisoner must die ; 
and to pay for the harm he has done, let us sell his 
skin!" 

8. Ezekiel spoke well, and Mr. Webster seemed to 
think he was right. But he turned to Daniel and 
said, ''I'll hear now what yoii have to say." 

9. Daniel was very much afraid that Ezekiel had 
won the case. But, seeing the poor woodchuck 
trembUng in his prison, the boy was moved with 
pity. Looking his father full in the face with his 
deep, black eyes, Daniel began: 

10. "Ezekiel has spoken well, but he forgets some 
things. I say that the woodchuck has a right to 
life, to food, and to freedom. Grod made him to live 
in the bright sunshine, in the free fields and woods. 
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11. **He is not like the cruel fox, for he kills noth- 
ing. He eats only a little of our corij, and I am 
sure we have plenty. Has he taken anything but 
the little food he needed to keep him alive ? And is 
not that food as sweet to him as the food on mother's 
table is to us ? 

12. ''You can't say that he has broken the laws, 
as men often do ; he has done only what it is his 
nature to do. How, then, can you blame him? 
Look at the poor dumb, trembling creature, and an- 
swer me this : How dare you take away that life 
which you can never give back again? " 

13. Daniel paused. There were tears in his 
father's eyes. The plea for mercy had touched the 
old man's heart; and, forgetting that he was the 
"judge," he started up, and cried in a loud voice, 
"Zeke, Zeke, you let that woodchuck go!^^ 

Relate the story of the woodchuck. 

What would have been your decision in this case? 

Have you ever seen a woodchuck? 
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LESSON XLII. 



tam^ d60r do^ nam^d 

§|l'gl0 ft^lit'Ing be gSn' dart'6d 
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The Fawn and tlie Eag'les. 

1. Some time ago, while hunting near a pretty 
httle stream, we saw a large eagle flying in the air. 
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As we watched him he darted down and then flew 
back, doing this from time to time. 

2. As we came near the spot we saw that there 
were two of the birds ; one was on the ground, and 
when the one in the air rushed down the other 
would come to help him. 

3. '' It is a deer they are fighting/' said my guide. 
As we came up we saw a fine, full-grown doe stand- 
ing there. Soon the eagle on the ground came 

* 

within a few feet of the doe, and began running 
round and round her, while the eagle in the air came 
down to within a foot or two of the doe's head, 
striking and pecking at it. 

4. Soon the deer rose on her hind feet to strike 
the eagle, and the one on the ground ran forward. 
Down came the doe's feet, striking this one so that 
we thought she had killed it. 

5. " Good ! " ''Well done ! " we cried, as we saw 
the feathers fly, and the eagle fall back a space. 

"I understand it now," cried the guide. "She 
has a little fawn with her, and. the eagles are after 
it." We now saw this to be true, and knew it was 
the part of one eagle to stay on the ground and get 
the doe away from the fawn, so the other could rush 
down and carry it away. 

6. This was kept up until both were very tired. 
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it 



Well/' said the guide, ''we may as well go and get 
the fawn, for the eagles will get it in time, anyway.'' 

7. Soon we had the fawn, the deer watching us 
for a while and then going away, and I think she 
was glad that we had it, instead of the eagles. 

8. The fawn grew tame very fast, and soon slept 
with one of us. Once we let him walk by the side 
of the wagon, and he was very much afraid he would 
lose us. I took him to my house and named him 
''Joker," and he soon made himself very much at 
home. 

9. For the first two or three weeks he would hide 
in some tall grass in the yard, but if I got the milk- 
bottle and held it up, he came out. 

10. He was quick to learn tricks. He was very 
fond of sugar, and I could make him walk a long 
way on his hind feet by holding the sugar three or 
four inches from his nose. He could do many other 
tricks, too. 

A mother's love I 

If there be one thing pure, 

Where all beside is sullied, 

That can endure, 

When all else passes away ; 

If there be aught 

Surpassing human deed or word, or thought, 

It is a mother's love. 

— Marchioness de Spadara, 
—8 
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LESSON XLIII. 

roost fdbt^stSps dSsh'Ing Ste'phen (v^n) 

Faust (Foust) be^lt'Ing o vgr milch' Pat'rl<j[g^ 

pipping sound'8d drg<Ui'f^l YSrio^-Jfi^k St 

faith €oop k8ii'n81 eom'-bin 

Tlie Motlier of Tliose CMckens. 

1. It was a hot, still morning. The Patridges had 
all gone to church. They had shut the gate and 
gone away in their wagon. Faust watched them till 
they were far down the road, then he turned slowly 
away. 

2. It was the same thing every Sunday. They 
always left him, and he had nothing to do but first 
sit on the steps, then go to the gate and look up and 
down the road, and then walk around the house, and 
come and sit on the steps again. 

3. Just then, over the fence, with a wag of his 
tail, came Duke, another dog. He and Faust went 
dashing down the road together. What fun it was ! 
How they sent the gray squirrels running, and how 
the cats ran out of the way ! 

4. Faust forgot all about the things he was to look 
after at home, for an old hen in the woods sprang 
from under a pile of brush, cackling and running as 
fast as she could, legs and wings both going. 
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5. There was no time to see who she was, and both 
dogs jumped after her. After a long chase they 
were back in the Patridge yard, and the frightened 
hen ran against the. wall of the corn -bin, and inside 
through a hole. 

6. In a minute Faust had his head there, too, but 
his body — that was the dreadful part of it — his body 
would not go, and when he tried to pull his head out 
it would not come. Faust knew that when Mr. Pat- 
ridge came and found him with the hen there, his 
kind master would understand all about it. 

7. When he heard him coming he shook all over, 
and his heart beat so loud he thought it was the 
man's footsteps, and then he thought the footsteps 
were the beatings of his heart. And then, some 
way, he never thought anything else till he found 
himself lying on the ground with his head bound up. 

8. The family were at dinner, and he heard Mrs. 
Patridge say, ''Stephen, tell me about the dog; I 
never put overmuch faith in him." But Stephen 
only said, "Faust's a good dog, wife," which made 
Faust's tail wag till it sounded on the hard floor, 
and he loved Mr. Patridge more than ever. 

9. Then he wished, as he lay there, that hundreds 
of chickens would come and just crawl all over him, 
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SO he could show Stephen that he never would touch 
them again. 

10. Two days later, when the gate was open, he 
went right up to Mrs. Yellow-Jacket's coop and sat 
down, as if to say, ''Don't you see you can trust 
me?" 

11. Mrs. Yellow- Jacket did not like this ; but then 
she never liked anything. The little chickens began 
to walk all over him ; and when they were tired, the 
fur on his breast felt so soft that they all nestled 
there instead of going back to their mother. 

12. This happened every day that summer, and 
Mrs. Yellow -Jacket fled. She left her coop and 
never looked toward her chickens. Faust, for the 
last time in his life, wanted to chase a hen, because 
she was so cruel, but she only held her head very 
high, as if to say, "You have taken my chickens 
from me, now see how you like them yourself.'' 

13. That night Faust saw Mrs. Yellow-Jacket 
roost with the other fowls, and he knew all was over. 
But what could he do with the chickens at night? 
He went about with them for a few minutes, all of 
them piping after him, and then he took them 
straight to his own kennel. 

14. After this he had plenty to do, for two of 
them were always finding the same worm, and one 
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pulling one way and the other the other way, and 
one was always getting lost. 

15. Then, when they were larger, he would lie 
down and wonder how he became the mother of 
those chickens. And even Mrs. Patridge began to 
change her mind about him and say, ''You were 
right, Stephen; he is a good dog.'' 



We Tliank Tliee. 

For flowers that bloom about our feet ; 
For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet; 
For song of bird and hum of bee ; 
For all things fair we hear or see, — 
Father in heaven, we thank theel 

For blue of stream and blue of sky ; 
For pleasant shade of branches high ; 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze ; 
For beauty of the blooming trees, — 
Father in heaven, we thank theel 

For mother-love and father-care. 
For brothers strong and sisters fair ; 
For love at home and school each day ; 
For guidance, lest we go astray, — 
Father in heaven, we thank theel 
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LESSON XLIV. 

6'0n so'ber d§ elS.r0' lU-na'tur^d 

gown thdmg m&n'nSr tr0ii'bl0 som^ 

brl'Sr spS^ch Ill-tr6|lt' mJs'chlS v0tls 

ma^h htlm'bl0 eSm p&r0' wor'riM (wiir) 

The ni-Natured Brier. 
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^M/ad^/U^^^ 
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'yCa'm^^ 



/mal^A^ 
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; iltm^y^^^ 











This leeson is to teach the pupils to read slant writing. 
Why did not people like Miss Brier ? 
Why do people like the violet ? 



Though old the thought, and oft expressed, 
'Tis his at last who says it best. 

\ R, Lowell. 
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LESSO:S XLV. 
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Little Blue -Eye. 

1. Little Blue -Eye — that is the name they gave 
her — grew on the side of a great mountain, and just 
below the edge of a huge rock. She was a little 
blue -eyed violet, pretty, modest and sweet. 

2. She was awake every morning to catch the first 
beams of the rising sun. She bowed to the fitful 
wind, and Ustened to the singing birds, and rejoiced 
in the bright sunshine, all day long. 

3. She drank in the dews of night with joy and 
thankfulness, and never dreamed that her lot was 
not the happiest in the world. 

4. Near by stood a tall, strong, and grand old oak. 
His large and sturdy roots went down deep in the 
mountain to gather up his food. His great, wide- 
spreading branches waved gracefully in the wind. 

5. Uncounted leaves hung and rustled on his Umbs. 
The Uttle insects crept into the crevices of his 
rough bark, and made thousands of homes there. 
The birds nestled and sang, and built their nests 
in his branches. 
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6. One clear, bright morning the old oak looked 
off the mountain, and down on the smaller trees. 
He really felt that he was a tower of strength. 

7. /' How fai* I can see! What a large mountain 
I have from which to draw my tood\ Why, if I 
could only walk, I would tread all these little trees 
under foot, and be king of the forest. 

8. *'How I do despise anything that is weak and 
small! Why can't everything be strong, and great, 
and grand Uke myself?" 

9. By chance, as he cast his eye down for a mo- 
ment, he saw the httle violet just over the rock. 
She was thinking her own little thoughts, and as 
happy as a violet knew how to be. 

10. Then the oak said, ''Pray, who are you, away 
down there, not an inch from the ground? " " Oh, 
I am a httle violet, and they sometimes call me 
'Little Blue -Eye!'" 

11. "Well, Miss Blue-Eye, I don't know whether 
to scorn or to pity you. What a Httle, worthless 

lb 

being you are, nesthng under the rock! 

12. " You cannot hold up your head and see things 
as I dot you cannot swing your arms, nor battle 
with the fierce winds, nor feel you are so strong that 
no power can destroy you. 

13. " Here I am ! You see my size ! I have stood 
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here a hundred years, and I think I am so strong I 
shall stand here forever ! 

14 . ^' Why should I not ? The storms don't trouble 
me, and the winters are nothing. I can meet them 
and defy them with not a leaf on to clothe me. 

15. '*The birds come to me for shelter, the cattle 
lie down under my shade, and men greatly admire 
me. But you — poor little thing! nobody ever looks 
at you ! nobody ever thinks of you ! You may die 
under the foot of a rabbit, and who would miss 
you! " 

16. Poor httle Blue -Eye! It was the first time 
she ever felt humbled — ever felt discontented or 
envious. How she wished she was a great oak! 
How, for the first time, she felt that her lot was 
low, sad, and worthless ! 

17. Scarcely had an hour passed, when a sudden 
rush of wind came roaring down the mountain. It 
was such a tornado as sometimes sweeps through a 
forest, twisting and tearing up the great trees as if, 
they were pipe -stems. The trees bent, and swayed, 
and creaked, and broke, and fell — many torn up by 
the roots. 

18. The old oak stood directly in its pathway; and 
how he did writhe and bend, and toss his arms, and 
bow his head, and strain his roots, as if he certainly 
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must go. But no! He lived it through, and stood 
Uke a giant, as he was. 

19. When he had restqd himself, he counted the 
limbs that had been broken off, and wondered over 
the number of his leaves that had been scattered 
away. He knew that the fierce strife had done him 
good; for he felt fresher, younger, and stronger. 
Then he nodded proudly to little Blue -Eye, and said : 

20. ''There, Miss Blue -Eye, did you see that? 
Did n't I tell you I could bear anything? See now, 
here I am, my bark not broken nor my roots injured. 

21. ''No winds, or storms, or anything else can 
hurt me. But you, why, a million hke you, had you 
been up here, would have been blown to atoms." 

22. Poor httle Blue -Eye! she never felt so small 
before. She hardly dared look up at the great oak, 
and there was really a little tear in her eye. 

23. The sun now shone out so bright and hot that 
the leaves of the old oak began to curl up, and the 
birds panted, and tried to hide among the branches. 
Even the heart of the great oak felt the heat. 

24. But little Blue -Eye, under the shadow of the 
rock, and so near the ground, did not feel the heat 
at all, nor did she even shut her eyes. 

25. And now dark clouds rolled slowly over the 
mountain : the heavens grew black, and it was plain 
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that the storm -spirit was on the wing. Everything 
was still as in waiting, and even the great oak 
looked very sober. 

26. On came the storm in its power and wrath. 
The wild creatures crept into their holes. The 
thunders rolled and muttered, as if armies of giants 
were rushing to battle in their war -chariots; and 
the hghtnings gleamed and flashed as nothing but 
Ughtning can. 

27. Soon a deep black cloud hung over the place, 
and without warning, in an instant, down came the 
thunderbolt into the old oak, and before the eye 
could wink, he was shivered into splinters, and lay 
flat and scattered for yards around. He was a com- 
plete ruin, and gone forever. 

28. Little Blue -Eye peeped out, after the storm 
had gone past, and saw the great tree that she had 
envied so much, now only a wreck, never again to 
lift up its head. '^ Oh! " said she, '^ what a foohsh, 
wicked thing I have been, to be thus envious and 
discontented. I now see what winds, and storms, 
and great dangers I escape, in my lowly home. 

29. ''I now see that the great and good Being who 
made us all, has been very kind to me. I shall bless 
Him, and never repine again that my lot is lowly. 
Poor old cTak! where now is thy boasting? O Great 
Father, keep me low and humble, and I shall be safe ! ' ' 
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LESSON XLVI. 
Tlie Beautiful Bain. 

1. How beautiful is the rain ! After the dust and 
heat, in the broad and fiery street, in the narrow 
lane, — how beautiful is the rain! 

2. How it clatters along the roofs, hke the tramp 
of hoofs ! How it gushes and struggles out, from 
the throat of the overflowing spout ! 

3. Across the window-pane it pours and pours; 
and swift and wide, with a muddy tide, hke a river 
down the gutter roars, — the rain, the welcome rain. 

Longfellow. 



LESSON XLVII. 



quaint wln'som^ dlm^plffed z8st 

n^^iy^'tf a'pron Jtnlt'tlng pg*Q0'ful 

trttst sflk'0ii saint^-llk^ rip'plffe 

Beautiful Grandmamma. 

1. Grandmamma sat in her quaint arm-chair, — 
Never was lady more sweet and fair. 
Her gray locks ripple hke silver shells ; 
And her own brow its story tells 
Of a gentle life, a peaceful even, 
A trust in God, and a hope in heaven. 
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2. Little girl May sits rocking away 

In her own low seat like some winsome fay : 
Two doll babies her kisses share, 
And another one lies by the side of her chair. 
May is as fair as the morning dew ; 
Cheeks of roses, and ribbons of blue. 

3. "Say, grandmamma," says the pretty elf, 
*' Tell me a story about yourself. 

When you were httle, what did you play? 
Were you good or naughty the whole long day? 
Was it hundreds and hundreds of years ago ? 
And what makes your soft hair as white as snow ? 

4. '' Did you have a mamma to hug and kiss? 
And a dolly like this, and this, and this? 
Did you have a pussy like my little Kate ? 

Did you go to bed when the clock struck eight ? 
Did you have long curls, and beads hke mine? 
And a new silk apron with ribbons fine ? ' ' 

5. Grandmamma smiled at the little maid. 
And, laying aside her knitting, she said : 

'' Go to my desk, and a red box you'll see ; 
Carefully hft it and bring it to me." 
So May put her dolUes away, and ran, 
Saying, " I'll be careful as ever I can." 
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6. The grandmamma opened the box, and lo! 
A beautiful child, with throat like snow ; 
Lip just tinted like pink shell rare ; 

Eyes of hazel, and golden hair ; 

Hands all dimpled, and teeth like pearls, — 

Fairest and sweetest of Uttle girls. 

7. ** Oh, who is it?" cried winsome May; 
^* How I do wish she were here to-day! 
Would n't I love her Uke everything? 
Would n't I with her fi'olic and sing? 
Say, dear grandmamma, who can she be?" 

*' Darling," said grandmamma, "I was she." 

8. May looked long at the dimpled grace, 
And then at the saint -like, fair old face. 

'' How funny ! " she cried, with a smile and a kiss, 
' ' To have such a dear Uttle grandma as this ; 
Still," she added, with smihng zest, 
''I think, dear grandma, I like you best." 

9. So May chmbed up on the silken knee, 

And grandmamma told her history, — 

What plays she played, what toys she had ; 

How at times she was naughty, or good, or sad. 

^^But the best thing you did," said May, ''don't 

you see? 
Was to grow a beautiful grandma for me." 

—9 
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'^i^^^^P^r^'T'^^mw^^ 



Indians Moving. 

1. Haeey's father was an officer in the army, and 
was stationed at a fort on the great Western plains. 
In these wild regions strange sights were not uncom- 
mon, and Harry saw many of them. 

2. Indians live in wigwams, and have httle or no 
furniture. When they move, they do not put their 
goods into wagons, as white people do, but load 
them upon poles tied to ponies. They also tie some 
things upon the hacks of the ponies. 
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3. The Indians ride upon their ponies ; their 
children ride with them. The papooses are tied 
upon the backs of their mothers. In this way they 
move from place to place. 

4. The blankets and skins are tied up in bundles 
and placed upon the ponies' backs. The poles that 
are fastened to the sides of the ponies are called 
lodge -poles. 

5. Once some Indians halted a short distance from 
the fort, and Harry went with the soldiers to see 
these strange people. They seemed to be friendly, 
but it takes them only a short time to become war- 
like and to get ready for battle. 

6. When Harry first saw these wild men of the 
plains, he thought he would like to hve with them ; 
but when he saw them cook and eat, he changed his 
mind. Their blankets were very dirty, and they 
cooked their meat on sticks over the fire. 

7. An army officer told Harry that the Indians 
sometimes ate the flesh of dogs. This Harry could 
hardly believe. Each Indian helps himself by put- 
ting his hand into the pot and fishing out the piece 
which suits him best. 

8. Some of the Uttle Indians were fairly good- 
looking. One of the little fellows who came up 
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to Harry seemed to be pleased with him, so he 
brought two feathers for Harry to wear in his hat. 

1. Write about the Indians. 

2. What is their color ? 
8. Where do they live ? 

4. How do they live ? 

5. How do they cook and eat ? 

6. How do they move ? 



LESSON XLTX. 




€0iir'ag0 


gre^n'sward 


fre^'dom 


€om mand'gd 


seSf'fold 


re fu§0d^ 



dis pers0' 
of ^fl §er 
LSx'Ing ton 

The Boulder on the Green. 

1. This big boulder hes on the greensward in the 
park at Lexington, Massachusetts. In one side of 
it are cut the words: "Line of the Minute Men. 
April 19, 1775. Stand your ground. Don't fire 
unless fired upon. But if they mean to have a war, 
let it begin here." 

2. More than a hundred years ago the war for 
American freedom began. The first battle was 
fought at five o'clock on the morning of April 19, 
1775. 

3. There were seventy Americans in this battle. 
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They were called "Minute Men " because they were 
ready to go to fight at a minute's warning. They 
stood here on the Lexington common in the early 
morning light, waiting for the British soldiers to 
come. 
4. Their leader had given them the order now cut 
in the side of 
the boulder. 
When the Eng- 
lish officer com- 
manded them 
to disperse, 
they refused 
to obey, and 
bravely "stood 
their ground." 
5. The Eng- 
lish soldiers 
then fired upon 
them, killing or wounding sixteen of their number. 
So the words of their leader came true. 

6. The war did begin here. It lasted eight years. 
In the end the Americans gained their freedom. 

7. All through this war the courage of the Minute 
Men was an example to the soldiers on other battle- 
fields. 




LESISOTON 



AND BOULDEH. 
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T.ERRON L. 




gariop 


fa'vor It^s (ver 


wMn'nT^rl 


0. ver hiing' 



Black Beauty's Early Home. 



1. The first place that I can well remember was a 
large pleasant meadow with a pond of clear water in 
it. Some shady trees leaned over it, and rustles and 
wsTter lilies grew at the deep end . 
. 2. Over the hedge on one side- we looked into a 
plowed field, and on the other we looked over a gate 
at our master's house, which stood by the roadside. 
At the top of the meadow was a grove of fir trees, 
and at the bottom a running brook overhung by a 
steep bank. 

3. Whilst I was young I lived upon my mother's 
milk, as I could not eat grass. In the daytime I ran 
by her side, and at night I lay down close by her. 
When it was hot we used to stand by the pond in 
the shade of the trees, and when it was cold we had 
a nice warm shed near the grove. 

4. As soon as I was old enough to eat grass, my 
mother used to go out to work in the daytime, and 
come back in the evening. 
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5. There were six young colts in the meadow be- 
sides me ; they were older than I was ; some were 
nearly as large as grown-up horses. We used to 
gallop all together round and round the field, as 
hard as we could go. Sometimes we had rather 
rough play, for they would frequently bite and kick 
as well as gallop. 

6. One day when there was a good deal of kick- 
ing, my mother whinnied to me to come to her, and 
then she said, "I wish you to pay attention to what 
I am going to say to you. Your grandmother had 
the sweetest temper of any horse I ever knew, and 
I think you have never seen me kick or bite. 

7. ** I hope you will grow up gentle and good, and 
never learn bad ways. Do your work with a good 
will, Uft your feet up well when you trot, and never 
bite or kick even in play.'' 

8. I have never forgotten my mother's advice; I 
knew she was a wise old horse, and our master 
thought a great deal of her. Her name was Duch- 
ess, but he often called her Pet. 

9. Our master was a good, kind man. He gave 
us good food, good lodging, and kind words; he 
spoke as kindly to us as he did to his little children. 
We were all fond of him, and my mother loved him 
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very mueh. When she saw him at the gate she 
would neigh with joy, and trot up to him. He would 
pat and stroke her and say, *' Well, old Pet, and how 
is your little Darkie ? ' ' 

10. I was a dull black; so he called me Darkie. 
Then he would give me a piece of bread, which was 
very good, and sometimes he brought a carrot for 
my mother. All the horses would conie to him, but 
I think we were his favorites. 

Anna Sewell, in ** Black Beauty." 



Under tire Greenwood Tree. 

Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird's throat? 

Come hither, come hither, come hither; 

Here shall we see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun, 

And loves to live in the sun. 

Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleased with what he gets? 

Come hither, come hither, come hither; 

Here shall we see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Sha^e0peabs. 
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15.50'work (wurk) erys'tfll stirg che^rg 
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Jack Frost. 

1. Some one has been in the garden, 
Nipping the flowers so fair; 
All the green leav,es are withered ; 
Now, who do you think has been there? 
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2. Some one has been in the forest, 

Cracking the chestnut -burs ; 

Who is it dropping the chestnuts 

Whenever a Ught wind stirs? 

3. Some one has been at the windows, 

Marking on every pane ; 
Who made those ghttering pictures 
Of lacework and fir trees and grain ? 

4. Some one is all the time working 

Out on the pond so blue, 
Bridging it over with crystal ; 
Who is it? Can you tell who? 

5. While his good bridge he is building, 

We will keep guard at the gate ; 
And when he has it all finished. 
Hurrah for the boys that can skate ! 

6. Let him work on; we are ready; 

Not much for our fun does it cost ! 
Three cheers for the bridge he is making ! 
All three, with a will, for Jack Frost! 

What was done to the flowers in the garden ? 
What made the chestnuts drop ? 
How were the pictures on the windows made ? 
What kind of bridge was built over the pond ? 
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sl§4g0 W9,rrii8 6x Qlt'8d Gr§0n'lond 

I'v5 Tf mlld'er nSc'Ss sa if Es'qui man 

shln'n^y^ ell'mat* Im'plS ment (Es'kl mo) 

^isquimau Boys. 

1. Here is a hoy who 
lives in that far-off, 
cold country, Greenland. 
It is necessary for him 
to wear fur, to keep 
warm. 

2. Those who go from 
here to Greenland find 
it difficult to keep warm, 
hut the Esquimau boy 
has always lived in 
that country, and cold 
weather does not affect 

him as it 'does those who 

_^^^'^^- live in milder climates. 

Hunting and fishing are 

the chief occupations of the people of Greenland. 

3. The gun and. the spear are among the first 

things that an Esquimau boy learns to use. These 
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are the chief implements by which he must get a 
living. 

4. Children in Greenland begin the use of the 
bow and arrow, the spear and the gun, at an early 
age. The Esquimau often gets very hungry be- 
cause he cannot find any seals to kill for food. 

5. The children of Greenland are fond of play, 
and like to have toys and playthings, just as chil- 
dren do in warmer climates. Some of them have 
sledges — or sleds, as we call them. They have toys 
cut from the bones of animals and from ivory. 

6. Shinney is one of the games that is played with 
much delight on the cold, icy fields of Greenland. 
Their shinney -ball is made pt walrus bone, and 
their shinney -club is made from the rib of a wal- 
rus. They become very much excited in playing 
this game. They shout and laugh when mistakes 
are made. They often keep an account of the num- 
ber of mistakes made, in order to see who wins the 
game. 



Nothing useless is, or low; 

Each thing in its place is best, 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 



spe(lr 
shg^p 
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The Argali of Siberia. 

1. The ai'gali is a kind of wild sheep, almost as 
large as an ox. Its horns are sometimes four feet 
long, and are covered with rings or grooves. 

2. The argali is a great tighter, and sometimes has 
his horns broken off. These broken horns are often 
used by small animals as houses. 

3. Sometimes the horns are made into articles for 
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the use of man. The argali loves the mountains, 
and makes them his home. He is very swift, and 
can run up mountains and over rocks with great 
speed. 

4. Like other sheep, they live in small flocks. 

5. When it snows hard, they lie quietly under the 
drifts and breathe through tiny holes in the snow. 

6. They cannot run in the snow, so when a hunter 
finds an argali in the drifts, he is sure of his prey. 

What are found on the horns of argali ? 
How are the horns sometimes broken ? 
Where do these sheep live ? 
What do they do when it snows hard ? 



LESSO:tT LIV. 



Seofland Dan0§ tr0ii'bl0d 6n'e m^ 

this'tl0 SeStch attack' stgp^^d 

de stroy'ing Dan^ish hom^lj^ a wak'0n0d 

The Thistle of Scotland, 

1. This httle, homely, purple thistle that grows 
in Scotland, you might not care for at all, yet the 
Scotch love it as deeply as the EngUsh do the rose. 

2. They have it on their coins. On some of these 
coins the thistle wears a crown. 

3. The story of how the thistle became Scotland's 
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national flower is as strange as the little homely 

flower itself. 
4. Long, long ago, the Scotch were greatly trouhled 
by a people called the 
Danes. These Danes 
went to Scotland, and 
made war upon the 
people. They would 
go through the coun- 
try destroying homes, 
and taking things 
which did not belong 
to them. 

5. But they had 
always made their at- 
tacks upon the Scotch 
people in the daytime. 

6. The Scotch had 
a large army of strong 
soldiers, too, and they 
were always ready to 
meet the fierce Danes. 

7. One time the 
Danes thought they would make a night attack ; so 
they crept quietly along, until one of their soldiers 
stepped upon a thistle. 
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8. Now the thistle has sharp prickles, and when 
the Danish soldier stepped upon this one, he cried 
out in pain. 

9. The soldiers in the Scotch army were asleep, 
but this loud cry woke them. They at once took up 
arms and drove the Danes out of the country. 

10. In this way Scotland was saved, and the 
Scotch say she was saved by a thistle. 

11. Is not this a good reason *why the thistle 
should become Scotland's national flower ? 
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The Kose of England. 

1. This beautiful flower is called "The Rose of 
England." Do you know why it is given that name? 

2. Almost every country has a flower of its own. 
The rose is England's flower. 

3. This rose is double, and its petals are mixed, 
white and red. 

4. A very pretty stoiy is told about the first mixed 
rose. 

5. Many years ago, when Henry VI was King of 
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England, trouble arose between two of the great and 
leading families. 

6. One of these famihes was known as the House 
of York, and the other as the House of Lancaster. 
Each House had a leader whom they wished to make 
King. 

7. One day when the men of the two families met 
in the Temple Gardens to discuss their troubles, the 
leader of each House picked a rose. The leader of 
the House of York took a white rose ; the leader of 
the House of Lancaster took a red one. Then each 
leader asked his friends to do the same. 

8. The Houses of York and Lancaster grew more 
and more bitter toward each other. 

9. Great wars followed, which were known as 
**The Wars of the Roses." During these wars, the 
white rose was the badge of York and the red rose 
was the badge of Lancaster. 

10. The wars lasted for thirty years; first one 
House and then the other ruled England. But dur- 
ing this time a beautiful princess had grown up in 
the House of York, and a young prince in the House 
of Lancaster. 

11. Then a pretty way was planned to settle the 
troubles. These two, Elizabeth and Henry, were 
married; he became Henry YH, and they reigned 
together in England. 
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At this time, a beautiful rose-busli that had al- 
ways borne white roses, put forth blossoms that 
were mixed, white and red. 

12. Whether or not this part of the story is true, 
there is a rose in England that has mixed petals. It 
is called the York -and -Lancaster Rose. And this 
is England's national flower. 
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LESSON LVI. 

ShSm'rC^k thrS0'-part 6d I'rish 

li'0'land wd6d'-s6r rel witch 




Tlie Shamrock of Ireland. 

1. The national badge of Ireland is a three-parted 
leaf. It is thought by some to be the same as our 
white cloTer. Others think it is the leaf of the 
wood -sorrel. 

2. In olden times, an Irish boy believed that if he 
wore a sprig of shamrock a snake could not bite 
him and a witch could not harm him. 

3. The Irish love it, and when they come to this 
country to live there is nothing they prize more 
than a little pot of shamrock from the old home. 
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gar'd0ii§ 
The lily of France, 

1. There are many 
kinds of lilies. You 
liave seen them grow- 
ing in ponds and gar- 
dens. 

2. This large, purple 
lily, which we call the 
Iris, is the national 
flower of France, but 
the French people do 
not call it the Iris. 

3. Would you like 
to know why they 
chose this as their 
national flower? 

4. A great leader 
in one of the French 
wars was King Louis 
VII. And when he 
marched off to battle 
he wore one of these 
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lilies as his badge. Then the people said, "It is 
the flower of Louis." 

5. Later they shortened its name to fleur-de-Us. 

6. They made a beautiful drawing of it, and that 
is used as the badge of France. 
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The Violet of Greece. 

1. The modest httle violet, which grows in shady 
nooks, by the streams, and in the woods, is known 
and loved by every one. 

2. But in the beautiful city of Athens, which is 
the capital of that old, old country, Greece, the peo- 
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pie liked it so well they chose it for their national 
flower. 

3. In olden times, the Greeks made wreaths of 
these violets, and wore them to the great feasts. 
Both purple and white violets were used. 

4. This shy, sweet httle violet, which we find in 
almost every garden, is the national flower of Greece. 
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« 


Pl^m^iith 


ar'bu tiis 
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east 
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mdrn^ing-glo r^ 
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The Golden -Bod. 

1. What shall be the National Flower of the 

United States? 

You have heard of the ''Rose of England,'' the 
"Thistle of Scotland," the "Shamrock of Ireland," 
the "Lily of France," and the "Violet of Greece" ; 
but our own country has no national flower. 

2. The Pilgrims of Plymouth, after the long, cold, 
and dismal winter, were made happier by the trail- 
ing arbutus or May-flower, as it is often called. 

3. The Indian corn was the first useful plant to 
these early settlers, and many pretty designs have 
been made from its jointed stalks and drooping 
leaves. 
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4. The modest 
violet, which 
grows in our 
woods and over 
our prairies, is 
known and loved 
by every child. 

5. The red, 
white, and blue 
morning - glories, 
which bear the 
colors of our dear 
flag, creep here 
and there through 
the meadows and 
fields. 

6. The golden- 
rod, with its 
bright yellow 
plumes, ia found 
all over our coun- 
try, north, south, 
east, and west. 

We love this flower, and are glad when fall comes, 
that we may gather lai'ge armfuls of it for our 
autumn bouquets. 




Tgx'as 

re'Qgnt If 
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Igg'Is la tur0 
sGl'id 



a dSptlng 
^Sn'tral 



The Blue-Bonnet. 



1. The Blue- 
Bonnet is a flow- 
er that gi'ows in 
the fields of Tex- 
as. Its blossoms 
are of a beautiful 
blue color. They 
grow around a 
central spike or 
stem. 

2. It blooms 
throTigh the 
months of March, 
April and May. 
Sometimes whole 
fields are filled 
with the Blue- 
Bonnets. Their 
blossoms make a 
solid mass of ex- 
quisite color. 

3. The people of the South are very fond of this 
flower. Recently the Legislature of Texas made a 
law adopting it as the State flower. 
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LESSON LXI. 

Tlie Song of Madam Do -As -You -Would -Be 

Done - By. 

1. I ONCE had a sweet little doll, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world ; 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears. 

And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
But I lost my poor little doll, dears. 

As I played on the heath one day ; 
And I cried for her more than a week, dears. 

But I never could find where she lay. 

2. I found my poor httle doll, dears. 

As I played on the heath one day : 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears. 

For her paint is all washed away. 
And her arm trodden off by the cows, dears, 

And her hair not the least bit curled ; 
Yet, for old times' sake, she is still, dears, 

The prettiest doll in the world. 

Charles Kingsley. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 

And so make life, death, and the vast forever 

One grand, sweet song. 

— Charles Kingsley > 
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LESSON LXII. 

Nobility. 



1. We get back our mete as we measure — 

We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and feel pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 

The bush ton the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 

And straight, for the children of men. 

2. True worth is in beings not seeming j — 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some httle good — not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by-and-by. 
For whatever men say in bhndness. 

And spite of the fancies of youth. 
There's nothing so kingly as kindness. 

And nothing so royal as truth. 

Alice Gary. 

Better not to be at all than not to be noble. — Tennyson, 

Be noble 1 and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 

—Lowell, 
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LESSON LXIII. 
tipi^f^d . se 18€t'8d dis misj60d' pur'p6s0 1^ 
no^Wg^d re pla^f^d^ in'stant 1^ re spSet^ful If 
promptly ekr^'ixjl If pre gSnt'ed ree om mSn da^tion 

Tlie Best Becommendations. 

1. A GENTLEMAN advertised for a boy to assist in 
his office, and nearly fifty applicants presented them- 
selves. Out of the whole number in a short time he 
selected one, and dismissed the rest. 

2. "I should hke to know,'' said a friend, **on 
what ground you selected that boy, who had not a 
single recommendation.'' 

3. "That is a mistake," said the gentleman; ''he 
had a great many. He wiped his feet when he came 
in, and closed the door after him, showing that he 
was careful. 

4. "He gave up his seat instantly to that lame old 
man, showing that he was kind and thoughtful. 

5. "He took off his cap when he entered, and 
answered my questions promptly and respectfully, 
showing that he was polite and gentlemanly. 

6. "He picked up the book which I had purposely 
laid upon the floor, and replaced it on the table, 
while all the rest stepped over it or shoved it aside ; 

« 

and he waited quietly for his turn, instead of push- 
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ing and crowding, showing that he was honest and 
orderly. 

7. ''When I talked with him I noticed that his 
clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in nice 
order, and his teeth as white as milk ; and when he 
wrote his name, I noticed his finger-nails were clean, 
instead of being tipped with jet, like those of that 
handsome httle fellow in the blue jacket. 

8. ''Don't you call those things letters of recom- 
mendation? I do, and I would give more for what 
I can tell about a boy by using my eyes ten minutes, 
than for all the letters he can bring me.'' 



LESSON LXIV. 

A Boy's Song. 

1. Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o'er the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

2. Where the blackbird sings the latest. 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 
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3. Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest ; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

4. Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

5. Why the boys should drive away 
Little maidens from their play. 

Or love to banter and fight so well. 
That's the thing I never could tell. 

6. But this I know : I love to play. 
Through the meadow, among the hay ; 
Up the water and o'er the lea. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Jameb Hogg. 



He that will make a good use of any part of his life must 
allow a large portion of it to recreation. — Locke. 

Amusements to virtue are like breezes of air to the flame — 
gentle ones will fan it, but strong ones will put it out. 

— David Thomas. 
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throng 



LESSON IXV. 

sSv'^nth 
Char'll« 



mount'gd 
ShSt'Iond 




Cliarlie's Birthday. 

1. Chaelie Howabd was an only son. On his 
birthday he always expected a nice present; but 
these birthday gifts did not spoil him. On his 
seventh birthday his father brought biTn a present 
that made him wild with delight. 
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2. What do you think it was? I do not beheve 
you can guess. I will tell you : it was one of those 
httle, fat, chubby Shetland ponies, that make every 
boy wish he were rich so he could buy one and have 
it for his own. 

3. Charhe said his pony was the prettiest one in 
town. His cousin Will was there when, the pony 
came, and they had a long talk about the Shetland's 
nice, curly mane and bushy tail. 

4. Now he had a pony, he must have a saddle and 
bridle, so he could ride. Will said to his cousin 
CharUe, "You will let me take a good ride when you 
get your saddle and bridle, will you not?" "Oh, 
yes; we can both ride him at once, because he is so 
gentle and kind." 

5. Charhe 's uncle, who lived in Scotland, sent the 
pony to him. It made him feel very proud to think 
that his uncle would send him a pony from away 
across the ocean. 

6. If a man should try to ride a Shetland pony, 
his feet would touch the ground. These ponies are 
very small, but they are also strong. They can trot 
off very lively with a man on their back. 

7. This pony of Charhe 's was about three feet 
high, and weighed three hundred pounds. It would 
not kick up nor run away with the boys. When 
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Charlie mounted it lie was as proud as a king on his 
throne. 

8. This gift came on his seventh birthday, and he 
thinks it one of the prettiest presents that could be 
given to a boy. He says his pony shall have the 
best of care. He is sure it can travel fifty miles in 
a day ; but then, Charhe thinks that would be too 
far for such a little fellow to go. 



LESSON LXVI. 



s€&t'ter an noy' edbk'U^ nui^san^^ somf^'bSd f 
flashed regolv^' think'ing ggnte^Hj^ b5th'erJng 

A Little Nuisance. 

1. '* Mamma, what is a nuisance?" asked Ned. 
'* Jennie says I am one, because. I run through the 
parlor when she has company, and because I am 
always in the way.'' 

2. '*A nuisance,'' said Ned's mother, ** is some one 
who is always in the way of somebody. A nuisance 
is not only good for nothing, but really hinders peo - 
pie from doing something that ought to be done." 
Ned's black eyes flashed as he thought of what his 
mother had said about a nuisance. 

3. It cut Ned's pride to think that he should be 
—11 
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regarded as useless, and that it would be better if he 
were not around. *'Well/' said he, '*I will just 
show you that a boy is not a nuisance. 

4. ''I not only can keep out of the way, but I can 
do something to help others. I will stay out of the 
parlor when Jennie has company, and I will stop 
bothering the hired girl when she is baking cookies 
and cleaning house." 

5. Ned's mother told him that people are not re- 
garded as nuisances when they are in their places. 
"Well, I wish somebody would tell me where my 
place is," said he. 

6. " Do you think it is right for Jennie to say that 
I am not good for anything and that I am in every- 
body's way?" 

7. "Perhaps not, Ned; but do you think what 
Jennie said about you is true?" "Well, I know I 
have been in the way a good deal, but I do not think 
I should be called a nuisance." 

8. "If I were in your place, I should not give 
anyone cause to call me that again. I should make 
myself useful, so that people might say : ' I do not 
see how we could get along without Ned. He seems 
to see everything that ought to be done, and he does 
it so quietly and quickly that it is a real pleasure to 
have him around.' When boys scatter things about 
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and go off and leave them, and when they do things 
to annoy people, they become nuisances.'' 

9. ''But," said Ned, ''how can I remember to 
pick up things when I am thinking what to do 
next?" 

10. "Ned, do you not believe that other people 
must think what to do next as well as you?" Ned 
had never thought of this before, but now he began 
to think that other people had rights which he must 
not trample upon. 

11. Ned now declared he would not be a nuisance, 
and that . he would not be in anyone's way. For 
more than a week he was one of the best of boys. 
He was ready to do everything that he was asked. 

12 . Jennie was going to visit a friend in the country, 
and she said to Ned, "You have been so kind, that 
I want you to go with me and to have a good time 
with the boys." This was more good news than he 
had expected. 



Delightful task 1 to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind. 
To breathe the enlivening spirit and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast 1 

— Thomson, 
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LESSON^ LXVII. 

wisp In trud0' I 'd=I would 

tre*t b5b'6 link ygrio^-brS^st 

Tlie Yellow -Breast's Complaint. 

1; From the top of a tree 
Sang little Yellow -Breast, 
Who had lost her nest — 
*' To -whit! to -whit! to-whee! 
Will you hsten to me ? 
Who stole the eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made ? 

2. '^BoboUnk! Bobohnk! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 
From the plum tree to-day ? " 

3. Then quickly came the reply 
From Bobolink — "Not I; 
Not I ; not 7, I say ; 

That 's not at all my way. 
I would not have you think 
So. Spink, spank, spink." 

4. "Not I," said the Cow— "Moo-oo! 
Such a thing Fd never do ; 
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I gave you a wisp of hay, 
But did n't take your nest away. 
Not I," said the Cow — "Moo-oo! 
Such a thing Fd never do." 

5. ''Not I," said the Dog — ''Bow-wow! 
Who did it, I do not know ; 
I gave "hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take. 
Not I," said the Dog — "Bow-wow!'' 

8. "Not I," said the Sheep; "oh, no, 
I would n't treat a poor bird so; 
I gave the wool the nest to hne. 
But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa! Baa!" said the Sheep; "oh, no, 
I would n't treat a poor bird so." 

f . But still the Yellow-Breast 
Mourns the loss of her nest — 
"To -whit! to -whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me ? 
Who stole four eggs I laid. 
And the nice nest I made ? ' ' 

8. "Coo, coo! " said the Cuckoo; 
"Let me speak a word, too. 
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Who stole that pretty nest 
From httle Yellow-Breast r ' 

9. '*Caw! Caw!'' cried the Crow, 
''/should hke to know 
What thief took away 
A bird's nest to-day." 

10. ' ' Cluck ! cluck ! ' ' said the Hen, 
" Don't ask me again ! 

Why, I have n't a chick 
Would do such a trick. 

11. ''We all gave her a feather. 
And she wove them together. 
I 'd scorn to intrude 

On her and her brood. 
Cluck ! cluck ! ' ' said the Hen, 
Don't ask me again!" 



a 



12. Said all the other birds. 
In the plainest of words — 
"Chirr-a-wirr! chirr-a-wirr! 
We will make a great stir! 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry, 'For shame! ' " 
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13. ''I would not rob a bird," 
Said little Mary Green. 

' ' I think I never heard 
Of anything so mean." 

14. '' 'Tis very cruel, too," 
Said little Alice Neal. 

' ' I wonder if he knew 

How sad the bird would feel ? ' ' 

15. A little boy hung down his head. 
And went and hid behind the bed ; 
For he stole that pretty nest 
From poor little Yellow -Breast; 
And he felt so full of shame. 

He did n't like to tell his name. 





lesso:n^ 
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What the Stars Say. 

1. Stars, that on your wondrous way 
Travel through the evening sky, 
Is there nothing you can say 
To such a little child as I ? 
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Tell me, for I long to know, 
What has made you sparkle so ? 

2. Child, as truly as we roll 

Through the dark and distant sky. 
You have an immortal soul. 

Born to hve when we shall die. 
Suns and planets pass away ; 
Never can the soul decay. 

3. Yes, and God who bade us roll, 

God who hung us in the sky. 
Stoops to watch an infant's soul 

With an ever -loving eye; 
And esteems it dearer far. 
More in value, than a star. 





LESSON LXIX. 
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Echo. 



1. Long ago, in the mountains of Greece, there 
hved a beautiful nymph. In our times she would 
be called a fairy. Her name was Echo, and her 
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great delight was in woods and hills. She gave her- 
self up to woodland sports, and but for one fault she 
might have hved a long and merry life. 

2. This fault she seems to have taken no pains to 
overcome. I have known children who had it, too. 
She was fond of talking, and would always have the 
last word. 

3. Juno, one of the rulers in that country, when 
seeking Jove, her husband, met Echo in the woods 
one day. Echo by her talk kept Juno till she missed 
seeing her husband, and so failed in her purpose. 
Juno was very angry, and this was the punishment 
Echo received from her : 

4. *'You shall lose," she said, *'the use of the 
tongue with which you have cheated me, except for 
the one thing you are so fond of doing. You may 
still have the last word, but you shall have no power 
to speak first.'' 

5. It was not long before Echo was made to feel 
the pain of her punishment. A beautiful youth, 
called Narcissus, came upon the mountain in chase. 
Echo saw him, and wished to talk with him. But 
she could not. She followed him, and waited for 
him to say something. Her answer was ready, but 
he did not speak. 
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6. At last Narcissus strayed from his friends, and 
missing them, called, '* Who's here?'' 

Echo at once answered, ''Here! " 

Seeing no one. Narcissus called, ''Come!" and 
Echo cried, "Come! " As no one came, the youth 
called, "Come and join me! " In clear tones Echo 
asked the same of him, and he went to the spot. 

7. Not expecting to see a stranger, Narcissus was 
startled, and Echo, in shame, hid herself among the 
rocks. From that time, she has always hved in 
caves and among rocks. Her form has* faded, her 
flesh has shrunk away, and her bones have turned 
to stone. 

8. Nothing is left of the beautiful nymph except 
her voice. Echq is never seen, but she is ready to 
answer anyone who calls. She may still have the 
last word. 

Who was Echo ? 

What did she do to make Juno angry with her ? 

What was the punishment she received ? 

Where is Echo now ? 

Have you ever heard an echo ? 



If you provoke me, I reply; 
If you are silent, so am I — 

Can any tongue speak fairer? 

— Archias. 
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LESSON LXX. 
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Tlie Banian Tree. 



1. One day a 
bird, flying over 
a forest, dropped 
a seed. It fell 
into the crown of 
beautiful leares 
that grew at the 
top of a palm tree. 

2. The bird flew 
away, and the lit- 
tle seed lay as if 
forgotten. Under 
the hot sun and 
the warm rains it 

to sprout. One little rootlet and then an- 
other began to fix themselves in the erown of dark, 
handsome leaves. 

3. The palm tree had become the home of a tiny 
plant. Presently its roots became larger and ex- 
tended themselves downward. They wound round 
and round the tree like a net. 
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4. This palm was in a forest, and for a time it 
reared its stately head among the trees. The roots 
clasped it more and more firmly, however, till its 
sap could no longer flow as it used to do. 

5. The palm tree drooped and hung its head. 
Still the roots of the plant kept their hold. They 
reached the ground, and became as firmly fijKed 
there as those of the palm. 

6. The palm was slowly dying, while the roots of 
the new plant were living and thriving. They be- 
longed to a kind of fig tree called the banian. 

7. The banian is a very curious tree. It does not 

often grow by being set into the ground, as other 
trees do. 

8. Sometimes a bird drops a seed into a tree as in 
this case ; but the banian increases in another way 
that is even more singular. 

9. When a tree is nearly grown, its branches be- 
gin to send down long, slender shoots. They sway 
about in the wind till they are long enough to touch 
the ground. Then each slender shoot strikes root- 
lets into the soil and becomes a stem. 

10. These stems soon grow thick and strong, and 
while they are new trees, they are also like so many 
props to the old one. 
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11. Year by year the banian and its props keep 
on growing. Its branches spread out far and wide. 

12. A banian may have more than a hundred 
props, and it is said that seven thousand men might 
rest in the shadow of this one tree. 

13. In that hot country how gladly do men and 
animals welcome the broad, spreading shade ! 

14. The poor, tired Hindu sits under it to rest. 
He is so anxious to have the yoiing props of a tree 
grow, that he ties wet moss upon the branches to 
niake them bud. 

15. Then, when the shoot has grown, he makes a 
little case of bamboo for it, and waxes it down to 
the ground. It usually takes root, and though at 
first only a slender thread, it becomes a strong stem. 

16. The herdsman sometimes makes the banian 
tree his hut. To do this, he weaves branches to- 
gether and fills up the spaces between stems. Thus 
he has a shady dwelling from which he can look out 
upon his flock. 

Where did the seed fall ? 

How did the roots get into the ground ? 



No tree in all the grove but has its charms. — Cowper, 

The palm tree standeth so straight and so tall, 

The more the hail beats, and the more the rains fall. 

— Longfellow, 
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LESSON LXXI. 
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Tlie Gossip of the Nuts. 

1. Said the Shagbark to the Chestnut, 

" Is it time to leave the burr? " 
"I don't know," replied the Chestnut; 
"There's the Hazel Nut — ask her." 

2. "I don't dare pop my nose out 

Till Jack Frost unlocks the door; 
Besides, I'm in no hurry 

To increase the squirrel's store. 
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3. *'A telegram from Peanut says 

That she is on the way ; 
And the Pecan Nuts are ripening 
In Texas, so they say." 

4. Just here the httle Beech Nut, 

In his three-cornered hat, 
Remarked in tiny, piping voice, 
I'm glad to hear of that ; 



UTV 



5. ''For then my charming cousin. 

So very much like me. 
Miss Chinquapin, will come with them. 
And happy I shall be." 

6. Then Butternut spoke up and said: 

'"T will not be long before 
I '11 have to move my quarters 
To the farmer's garret floor. 

7. ''With Hickory and Walnut, 

Good company I '11 keep. 
And there until Thanksgiving 
Together we shall sleep." 

8. Said the Shagbark: "I am tired 

Of being cooped up here ; 
I want to go and see the world,— 
Pray what is there to fear? 
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9. *'I '11 stay up here no longer, 
I '11 just go pouncing down. 
So good -by, Sister Chestnut! 
We '11 meet again in town." 

[ From the Western School Journal.} 
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1. Did you ever see a butterfly's egg? There are 
many lands. Some are white, some yellow, and 
some are like tiny glass beads. They are not always 
round. 

2. You will not find them in a nest. The mother 
butterfly fastens her eggs to a leaf, then she flies 
away. 

3. The sunshine keeps the eggs warm until they 
hatch. What do you think comes out of a butter- 
fly's egg? Not a baby butterfly, but a baby cater- 
pillar ! 

4. The mother butterfly does not come back to see 
her baby, but he has enough to eat. She knew what 
he would like, so she just put the egg on that kind 
of leaf. 
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5. He finds Ms food all around him. He can eat 
the leaf whenever he is hungry. He eats a great 
deal and grows very fast. 

6. Before long he outgrows his clothes. His old 
coat begins to split open. Then he drops it off and 
finds himself in a neat, new suit which has been 
growing under the old one. Is n't that a queer way 
to get new clothes? A caterpillar changes his suit 
three or four times. Each new suit is grown under 
the one which splits off, and is usually prettier than 
the old one. 

7. Some caterpillars wear woolly suits; others 
dress in smooth ones. 

8. Some of these suits are striped black and yel- 
low, or green and white. Many are plain brown, 
white, or black. 

9. The last suit the caterpillar wears is a queer 
one. It is hard and thick. When he has it on he 
changes his name from caterpillar to chrysalis. 
These hard coats are of different colors for different 
caterpillars* 

10. Sometimes a caterpillar sleeps in this kind of 
suit all winter. It covers him all over just as a 
shell covers a nut. 

11. Before he puts it on and goes to sleep, he fas- 
tens himself to a twig, a tree trunk, or perhaps a 

—12 
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board in the garden fence. He uses silk thread to 
do this, and spins it from his upper lip. 

12. When the warm sunshine wakes him, he be- 
gins to move inside his stiff winter suit. It opens, 
and he crawls out. 

13. A strange thing has happened : before he went 
to sleep, he had teeth, and could eat leaves ; now he 
has none, and can only sip nectar. 

14. He is now neither a caterpillar nor a chrysa- 
lis, — he is a butterfly. 

15. The warm breeze soon dries his wings. He 
flies away to take his flrst sip of nectar from the cup 
of a flower. 

16. First, the mother butterfly lays an egg on a 
leaf. When the egg is hatched, a caterpillar crawls 
out. He eats, and eats, and eats. 

17. He grows fast, and changes his clothes three 
or four times. His last suit is hard and thick. 

He is then called a chrysahs. 
He sleeps in this thick suit. 

18. When the chrysalis wakes, he is a beautiful 
butterfly. 

19. Can you find a chrysahs and keep it through 
the winter in a box? Put a pane of glass over the 
box and watch it when the warm days come^ 
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Good -Night and Good - Morning. 

1. A FAIR little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see ; 
Then smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, ''Dear work, good -night, good-night !" 

2. Such a number of rooks came over her head. 
Crying, ''Caw! caw! " on their way to bed, 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
"Little black things, good -night, good -night! '' 

3. The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed. 

The sheep's ' ' Bleat ! bleat ! ' ' came over the road. 
All seeming to say with a quiet delight, 
"Good Uttle girl, good -night, good -night! '' 

4. She did not say to the sun, " Good -night ! '' 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had God's time to keep 

All over the world, and never could sleep. 

5. The tall pink foxglove bowed his head; 
The violets courtesied and went to bed ; 
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And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 
And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 

6. And, while on her pillow she softly lay. 
She knew nothing more till again it was day. 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 
*' Good -morning, good -morning! our work is be- 
gun." 

Richard Monckton Milneb. 

{Lord Hoitghton.) 

LESSON LXXIV. 
Psalm XXIII. 

1. The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

2. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

3. He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name's sake. 

4. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil : for Thou art 
with me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

5. Thou preparest a table before me in the pres- 
ence of mine enemies : Thou anointest my head with 
oil ; my cup runneth over. 

6. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life : and I will dwell in the house of 
the Lord forever. Bible. 
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LESSON LXXV. 




THBEE UEUBEBS OF A TBHPEaANCB SOCIETY. 

1. Write a story about these three horses. 

2. Name each horse. 

3. Which one has the best disposition ? 

4. Why do you think so ? 

5. Are they town or country horses ? 

6. Why do you decide as you do ? 

7. What do you think they have been doing ? 

8. Why are they called Members of a Temper- 
ance Society. 

9. What is temperance ? 
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10. May we be temperate in other things besides 
eating and drinking ? 

11. Name some things in which you would like to 
be temperate. 
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Catching Wild Elephants. 

1. In India, when the people wish to catch wild 
elephants, they choose a place at the edge of a forest, 
and make a fence around it; each post in the fence 
being the trunk of a tree. 

2. Sometimes the inclosed space is so great that 
the fence reaches for several miles. The space in- 
side the fence is called a corral. 

There are openings left in the fence, through 
which the elephants may rush when driven toward 
them. 

3. When the corral has been made ready, the 
hunters surround the elephants and make blazing 
lights to frighten them. 

The flames seem a long way off at first ; but they 
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come nearer and nearer, until the poor elephants see 
fires on all sides of them but one. 

4. Behind the flames are a large number of men, 
with sticks and spears in their hands. They knock 
these sticks about and shake their spears, all the 
time making a great noise, to frighten the elephants 
as much as they can. 

5. The elephants look about to see how they can 
get away. Only one way is left open. The whole 
herd chooses that and sets off with a furious rush ; 
that one way leads to the corral. 

As soon as they are inside the corral, the people 
close up the openings, and the elephants are as 
secure as if in a prison. 

6. They must be taken out one by one, and this is 
done by means of tame elephants, which were once 
caught in a corral themselves. 

They have been well taught since then, and are 
now quite willing to help catch their old friends of 
the forest. 

7. When they get one of the elephants out, the 
people close the opening behind him. 

He rushes about in great fury ; but the tame ele - 
phants take their places, one on each side of him, 
and stroke him with their trunks. They seem to 
talk to him. 
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8. He becomes quiet while they are with him. By- 
and-by they entice him to follow them away from 
the corral. When they come to a good strong tree, 
they stop. 

The people keep close behind, and at the first 
chance they slip a strong rope round one of his legs, 
and then coil it round and round the tree. 

9. As soon as he is fast, the tame elephants leave 
him. He tries to follow them. When he finds that 
he cannot, he roars, and struggles as if he would 
pull down the tree. 

The people soon come, bringing him cocoanuts 
and plenty of green leaves to eat. 

10. At first he is too angry to eat, and he tosses 
the cocoanuts about, and tramples them under his 
feet; but in spite of his rage, he cannot help getting 

hungiy. 

By -and -by he is glad to take all the nuts and 
good things the natives bring him. 

11. In a few days he begins to be tame and gentle ; 
and in a little time he can be made to do almost any- 
thing his master likes. One by one the other ele- 
phants in the corral are taken out and tamed in the 
same way. 

These tame elephants do the work which horses 
do in our country. Have you ever had a ride on the 
back of an elephant ? 
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1. loHEwamoiigtlie 
floYor blossoms out at 
KielimoiKlHilloiiLonjj 
Tslaii.l. Tlioro were 
iii:iiiy of ns togetlier. 
We nodded at the 
oIoikIs and laughed in 
the Rimshiue all day long. 

2. One day Mr. Riis's four 
children eanie romping down the 
hillside, right in among lis. We 
"were glad to see them. They 
were a nieny lot. 

3. "We will gather these for 
papa to take to the poors," they 

cried. Then they began to pick great bunches of 
daisies and clover blooms. 
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4. I was delighted when they chose me, too, for 
although I was young I was quite large for my age. 
And I did not want to live and die without making 
any little child love me. 

5. The next morning Mr. Riis took me to the city, 
with many other daisies and big clusters of purple 
clover. 

6. Over in New York city the streets were noisy. 
The tall buildings shut off the sweet west wind that 
daisies love. The air was so foul it made me faint. 

7. I was afraid I should wither before I made one 
little child glad to see me. But before we were half 
a block from the ferry the children were all about 
us. They were wild with delight over the '' posies," 
as they called us. 

8. They were such sad -faced little ones! Their 
clothes were ragged. They all looked hungry. I 
thought they would rather have food than flowers. 

9. But I was mistaken. They wanted the blos- 
soms. Their eager little fingers held us tenderly as 
they took us into the narrow dark places they called 
home. 

10. I was thankful that the Heavenly Father had 
made my petals white. A Uttle boy with very dirty 
hands and face came close to me and whispered 
softly: ''I wish I were white as you are." 
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11. Then lie slipped away. When he came back 
his face and hands were streaked and wet. This 
time he laid his cheek against me and caught the 



sweet odor of the clover by me. 

12. The narrow street where we went was called 
Mulberry Bend. Many people lived there. They 
were all poor. Some of them were very wicked. 
The air was full of foul odors. The sunshine and 
breeze were shut out. Yet here were crowds of 
children who loved flowers. 

13. The daisies and clover did their best to make 
a brightness and sweetness in that hot, dark corner 
of the big city. We wished the blossoms we had 
left in the fields would come and help us. 

14. And they did come. Mr. Riis wrote a letter 
to the New York papers. He asked those who could 
gather flowers on the way to the city to bring them 
to him in Mulberry Bend. 

15 . Flowers came in baskets . They came in boxes . 
They came in barrels. All of them were given to 
the poor people hungry for their beauty. We were 
happy daisies, for we made gladness everywhere. 

16. The crowded rooms were kept cleaner on our 
account. The sick got well faster. Wicked people 
were better. And all the httle children had light 
hearts when the flowers came. 
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17. Mr. Riia said one day: "A bunch of daisies 
will keep peace in a whole block better than a police - 
man's club." 

, 18. By-and-by some young girls who called them- 
selves "The King's Daughters" came to help Mr. 
Riis. One of them gave a Bible to the little boy who 
had. washed his hands to touch my white petals. She 
* also taught him how to read it. 

19. He had kept me all this time in a broken vase. 
When the " King's Daughters" gave him this Bible 
he put me in it. 

20. I am a withered daisy now. For a long time 
I have lain between the leaves of his Bible. He 
often turns to me now and tells me how he loves 
me. And when the book is shut my face is pressed 
close against words he loves. They tell of green 
pastures and still waters. So I am a very happy 
daisy always. 
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lesso:n' lxxviil 

anthers stag de Qeivt' 

trail branch^Ing thi^ik'St 

Ernest Thomson Seton. 

1. When Ernest Seton was a boy he liked to be 
in the woods. He watched the birds and flowers 
in summer and the rabbits and squirrels in winter. 
He kept his eyes wide open and did not forget what 
he saw. That is the way to learn things which are 
not in books. 

2. He is a man now, and hves in New York. He 
knows so much about wild animals that both chil- 
dren and grown people Uke to read his stories of 
them. 

3. He goes to the mountains and to the forests 
and watches the wild animals. He studies their 
habits and writes in his note -book about them. He 
makes pictures of the tracks of animals he finds. 
Sometimes these tracks are in the snow, sometimes 
they are in the mud or dust. 

4. When he sees the tracks he knows what kind 
of animal made them, and can write a story of what 
it was doing. 

5. He is very kind, and never harms an animal 
for mere sport. He likes to watch them play. 
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Sometimes he catches them, so he can learn more 
about their habits and write better stories. 

6. One of the best stories he has ever written is 
about a boy and a stag. Mr. Seton, himself, is the 
boy, Ernest. A stag is a deer with great, branch- 
ing horns, called antlers. 

7. One hot day, as Ernest stooped to take a drink 
from a spring, he saw in the mud the track of a 
deer. He did not forget it, and when there was 
snow on the ground, he said he would hunt that 
deer. 

8. Ernest was not very old and did not know 
much about hunting, but he could run and run 
without becoming tired. 

9. For many weeks he found nothing; then he 
saw tracks in the snow. He followed the trail all 
that day. When night came he went home. The 
next morning he came back and found many new 
tracks. From these he knew that two deer 'had 
been there. As he followed their trail they ran out 
of the woods ahead of him. 

10. Ernest did not know much about deer then. 
He did not know they were frightened. He stood 
still to watch them. When they began to jump he 
thought they were playing. He soon learned that 
this is their way of running. Deer leap so Ughtly 
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from the ground, and go so high and so far, they 
seem like birds. They sometimes go thirty feet at a 
bound. These two were soon out of sight. Ernest 
had not shot at them, and he was glad of it. 

11. He hunted a great deial that winter. He did 
not kill any deer, but he learned much about them. 

12. When the .next winter came, Ernest again 
went hunting. This time he wanted to kill a great 
stag of which he had heard. 

13. Many a day he followed its trail until it grew 
so dark he could not see. Often night came when 
he was ten miles from home; but he could easily 
run that distance, he was so young and strong. 

14. He was glad to run through the woods and 
over the hills. Each day he learned more and more 
of the habits of animals. 

15. One morning, when winter was nearly over, 
he found a fresh trail of the great stag. He fol- 
lowed it carefully all day. He had learned so much 
about trailing that he was sure the stag was not far 
away. 

16. When evening came he got down and crawled 
in the snow. Then he saw something move in 
some bushes ahead of him. 

17. It was the stag's ear. The stag was lying 
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down. His body seemed like some great tree -trunk 
and Ms antlers like its branches. 

18. Ernest had never thought what it means to 
kill so beautiful a creature, but all at once he felt 
sorry for the stag. He raised his gun, then put it 
down; but he raised it again and j&red. He did not 
hit the stag, and it bounded away. 

19. The next winter Ernest hunted the same stag. 
One day he found the well-known track and fol- 
lowed it until dark,- and when morning came he 
again shouldered his gun. That afternoon the 
tracks led him toward some trees. He was sure 
the stag was resting there. He slipped along care- 
fully, but when he reached the woods the stag was 
not there. He had made the tracks to deceive Er- 
nest, and had gone another way. It was too dark 
to trail any more that day. Ernest slept outdoors 
in the cold all night. 

20. The next day he could not find the trail ; heavy 
winds filled the air with drifting snow. 

21. The following day he again came upon the 
trail. He knew the stag was becoming tired; the 
leaps were shorter and shorter. 

22. The trail led into a thicket. There were 
three ways into this place. The stag entered by 
one; in another Ernest hung his coat and scarf. 
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Ernest knew that when the stag saw these he would 
run out of the woods the third way, so Ernest went 
in that way to meet him. 

23. When the stag saw the coat and scarf on the 
bush he was frightened. He turned and started out 
of the woods, going right toward Ernest. Then the 
stag saw him. 

24. Ernest's heart seemed to stop beating. There 
stood the stag with his beautiful branching antlers 
-^the stag he had hunted for two winters. 

25. The poor creature could not escape ; it did not 
try. It stood still, and its large, sad eyes seemed to 
say, **Kill me, kill me, now! It is for this purpose 
you have hunted me so long ! " 

26. But Ernest put down his gun; he could not 
fire. He had learned to love the stag he had hunted, 
and he turned away and left it unharmed. 



Wide are these woods — I thread the maze 
Of giant stems, nor ask a guide. 

I hunt till day's last glimmer dies 
O'er woody vale and grassy height; 

And kind the voice, and glad the eyes 
That welcome my return at night. 

— Bryant, 
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How Coal is 


Made. 



1. "Yes, the heat 

comes to us because 

the sunlight of a 

time long past was laid up for our use. It is one of 

the best gifts our good Father has given us. It 
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keeps our houses warm, and gives us the fuel we 
burn. All kinds of machinery are worked by it, 
fi'om the steam-engines which take us to town, to 
the factories where all our goods are made." 

2. **I don't see how it was done," said Ralph, 
whose last question was not yet answered. 

3. '^Have you ever been told that coal is made 
from plants? Well, not one child, of your age, in a 
hundred knows that. The heat of the coal is what 
the plants first took in from the sun. 

4. *'I have been in coal mines where I could see 
shapes of ferns and other leaves on pieces of coal. 
It has taken many whole forests to make a single 
bed of coal. Peat, before it grows hard, is the be- 
ginning of a coal-bed. In it you can plainly see the 
stems of plants." 

5. ''What is coke?" asked Ralph. 

' ' Coke is what is left of coal when the gas we burn 
has been driven out of it. Tar comes out of lumps 
of coal, making httle black bubble^. 

6. ''ParafiBln and benzoline are made from coal- 
tar. 

7. ''Many of the beautiful dyes in silks and wool- 
ens, and also the flavors in our candies, come from 
coal-tar. Think of having heat, hght, colors, and 
flavors stored up for our use, deep down in the 
earth. Is n't it wonderful? ' ' 
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LESSON LXXX. 

stroked t^^^i^f pu^ma 

noi§0lgsji d6§^ert de fSnd^ 

s8ns'8s fearers €M^dl0 

Tlie Cousins of tlie Cat. 

1. The cat has many cousins. They are much 
hke the cat herself in some things. But they are 
larger and stronger than the household pet. 

2. They are fierce and wild. They will not be 
tamed and petted by human beings. They must 
always be watched, for they cannot be trusted. 

3. Cousin puss is like them in one way. She will 
cuddle down in the easy -chair and be stroked with- 
out showing any temper. But the bird-cage should 
not be left near her. She is only half tamed, after 
all. 

4. The cat's cousins have soft, cushion -hke feet. 
Their step is noiseless. The feet have a sharp claw 
on each toe. In walking, the claws are tucked up in 
this soft cushion. So they are kept sharp and ready 
for use. 

5. With their claws and their strong teeth they 
defend themselves, and earn their Uving. They slip 
up quietly behind their prey. When they are close 
enough, they crouch and spring upon it. Their 
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cousin, the cat, catches a bird or a mouse in the 
same way. 

6. They all have soft, thick fur. They can see 
in the dark better than human beings can see. Their 
senses of hearing and touch are very fine. 

7. All of the cousins have a few long feelers grow- 
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ing on the upper lip. These are their guides in 
narrow places. Wherever the head can be thrust 
without bending these feelers, the whole body can 
squeeze through. 

8. Did you ever see pussy put her head into a hole 
and quickly take it out again ? Her feelers tell her 
that the hole is too narrow for her body to get 
through. 

9. All of pussy's cousins have the same guides, 
and they need them as much as pussy does. 

10. The cat's cousins are ahke in form and habits 
and powers, but they are unlike in size and color. 
The best known of the family are cousin lion, cousin 
tiger, cousin leopard, and cousin puma. 

11. The Heavenly Father loves them all. He 
has made each one so that his home protects him. 
The tawny hon hves in the sandy desert. It is not 
easy to see him, for he is the color of his home. 

12. The tiger's hiding-place is in the long, striped 
jungle -grass. His body is striped like the plants 
under which he crouches. 

13. The leopard is spotted. He hves in the trees, 
but is not readily seen among the leaves. 

14. The puma in the brown woods is yellow - 
brown, like the trunks of the trees. 

15. All of the cat family are graceful, strong, and 
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sure-footed. They are beautiful, too, but they can- 
not be trusted. They have never been made the 
servants of men. Except for the cat as a pet, they 
are best left in their wild homes. 
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The Cousins of the Dog. 

1. The dog has two cousins which are well known. 
They are the wolf and the fox. They resemhle their 
dog cousin, but they are unlike him in many things. 
They are also unlike each other. 

2. The wolf and fox, in their different species, 
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are like different kinds of dogs in size. They have 
blunt cla^s on their toes. They have good, strong 
teeth. 

3. Their bodies are longer and more slender than 
that of the dog, and well suited for rapid running. 
The cat's cousins slip up quietly behind their prey. 
The dog's cousins chase it down. 

4. Cousin fox is very cunning. He hunts alone. 
He is not so savage as the wolf; he never attacks 
man. He cannot be tamed. Something wild in his 
nature takes him always to the woods if he is given 
his free choice. 

5. Cousin wolf hunts in packs. When he is very 
hungry, he attacks man. He is a cruel fellow. If 
his brothers are killed in a fight, he will eat their 
bodies. He is a great coward. 

6. He chooses the sick in a herd of cattle; he 
is afraid to attack the healthy, strong ones. He 
catches his prey by the hind legs and cripples it. 
Then he can easily kill it. 

7. Neither the fox nor the wolf is so sensible 
as the dog. As you look into their faces you miss 
something. 

8. What is it ? Are their eyes too close together ? 
Some hint in those narrow eyes keeps you from 
trusting them. 
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9. Their cousin, the dog, will sometimes risk his 
own life to save the life of his master. He is such 
a fine, devoted animal, it is no wonder that he is 
loved everywhere. 

10. The dog's wild kinsmen are cunning and cow- 
ardly. They are a pest when their homes are too 
near to human homes. The dog at the farm-house 
will chase away his own cousins when they come to 
steal the creatures he guards. 
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piib'lle e6m mand'Sr bijl'lSts 

serv'ic* ^"^ por'tant p6r'!Q 

dan'ger 0fl8 efim'rSd^ i^ta'ntf 

George Washington. 

^^^^^^^ 1. Eteby school boy 

^^^^H^^^^^ and girl knows this 

^^^^^B * ^^^^ picture. It is. the face 

^^^V^^^&IPR^^^ of one of the greatest 

^^^Bt 'M ^jM|^^^fc men who ever lived. 

^^^^Hr^*^^^^^^H He more for the 

^^^^^M^^^^^^^^H freedom country 

^^^^H^ ^^^^^^^B than any other man 

^^V ^^^^^^F 2. When he was only 

^S ^^^^^^ twenty-one he did his 

^^^^^^^ first public service. He 

was sent on a long and 

dangerous journey. He 

carried an important paper. It was to he given to 

the commander of a French fort. 

3. When he had dehvered the paper and received 
its answer, he started home. He had many hun- 
dred miles to go. It was in the early winter. The 
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snows were deep. The rivers were full of floating 
ice. The path was unbroken. 

4. Washington and his comrades made their way 
alone. A compass by day and the North Star by 
night were their only guides. 

5. He slept on pine brush, wrapped in his Indian 
blanket. His raft was upset in a river, but he swam 
to an island. Here he had to wait for the river to 
freeze over before he could cross it. 

6. Indians fired at him from hiding-places not 
fifteen steps away. Wild beasts tracked him through 
the forest. His clothes were often wet, and some- 
times frozen stiff. 

7. But in the cold and perils and unknown paths 
the Heavenly Father was with him. ' ' His flesh was 
not made to be torn with bullets or to be eaten by 
the wolves." 

8. When Washington reached home he was re- 
ceived with honor. He had done his duty bravely. 
He had been of great service to his country. 

9. In later years Washington was known to the 
whole world as a brave, good man. But no duty of 
his was ever more full of danger or better done than 
this one. 

10. The long, lonely journey through the forest 
tried his powers, and made him a hero. 
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Spring. 

1. I COME, I come! ye have called me long. 

I come o'er the mountain with light and song! 
Ye may trace my step o'er the wakening earth 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth ; 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass ; 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

2. Come forth, ye children of gladness, come! 
Where the violets lie may be now your home. 
Ye of the rose -cheek and dew -bright eye 
And the hounding footstep, to meet me fly ; 
With the lyre and the wreath and the joyous lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine, — I may not stay! 
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3. Away from the dwellings of careworn men, 
The waters are sparkling in grove and glen ; 
Away from the chamber and dusky hearth, 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth ; 
Their hght stems thrill to the wildwood strains. 
And youth is abroad in my green domains. 

Felicia Hemanb. 

LESSON LXXXIV. 

Hiin'ta r^ re lin'quished (kwisht) 6 be^^ 

min ta r^ btit t0ns sad'dl0§ 

h6rs0'man para<j0 shout'Sd 

A School for Boys and Horses. 

1. At a military post in Hungary there is a queer 
school. Instead of books and pencils, saddles and 
bridles are used. 

2. It is a school for boys and horses. It seems 
queer to think of horses in a school, yet there are 
always* more than a thousand of them at this place. 
They belong to the king, and are trained for his use. 
He has a beautiful palace there, and often visits the 
school. 

3. The men who train these horses also train boys 

> 

to ride them. They beheve that a good horseman 
should grow up with his horse, and they take very 
young boys into this school. 
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4. These little boys must be brave and strong; 
they must be wilhng to obey. Most of them are 
afraid of the horses at first, but they soon lose their 
fear. 

5. If they become fine riders, they may sometime 
go to the palace of the king to care for his horses, 
or to drive for the queen. 
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6. At first the horses are wUd and hard to ride, 
and sometimes throw the boys off, but after they 
have been tamed they are kind to children. 

7. In this school there was a bright little boy, 
named Janos. He was only nine years old, but he 
could ride so well the officers were very proud of 
him. 

8. He hoped that some day he might hold a horse 
for the king or ride behind the queen. 

9. He wore a white dress trimmed in black braid 
and gold buttons. 

10. One morning as he was trying to ride a wild 
horse he was thrown off. The fall did not hurt him, 
but the horse caught the little fellow's clothes in his 
teeth and seemed ready to fling the boy against the 
side of the barn. 

11. The officer saw the danger, and shouted, ''Lie 
stiU, he stiU ! " 

12. Janos obeyed, and did not move. Then the 
horse relinquished his hold, and stood watching him. 
He lay perfectly still, and at last the horse walked 
away. 

13. Janos did not move until the officer told him 
to get up. He would have been killed by the vicious 
horse if he had not obeyed the officer. 

14. He was so brave that he wanted to mount the 
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same horse again, but the officer would not let him 
try it that day. 

15. He soon learned to manage the wildest horse, 
and in a few years he went to the palace to Uve. 
He was never happier than when he wore his white 
suit with gold buttons and stood at the palace steps 
holding a horse for the king. 
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The Corn-Song. 

1. Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard! 

Heap high the golden corn ! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn ! 

2. Let other lands, exulting, glean 

The apple from the pine. 
The orange from its glossy green. 
The cluster from the vine ; 
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3. We better love the hardy gift 

Our rugged vales bestow, 
To cheer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest -fields with snow. 

4. We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain, 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away. 

5. All through the long, bright days of June 

Its leaves grew green and fair. 
And waved in hot midsummer's noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

6. And now, with autumn's moonlit eves. 

Its harvest -time has come; 
We pluck away the frosted leaves. 
And bear the treasure home. 

7. Let earth withhold her goodly root. 

Let mildew blight 'the rye, 
Give to the worm the orchard's fruit, 
The wheat -field to the fly: 

8. But let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod ; 
Still let us, for his golden corn. 
Send up our thanks to God ! 

J. G. Whittier. 
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Sir Edwin Landseex. 

1. When Edwin Land- 
seer was only six years 
old, he drew a picture of 
a dog, — a little pointer. 
The picture shows the 
dog's bright eyes and 
cnrled-up tail as natural 
as life. That picture is 
now in a great museum 
in London. 

2. People are very 
proud of it and of other 
drawings of dogs, don- 
keys, sheep, lions, and 

tigers which he made when he was a boy. 

3. At that time, drawing was not taught in the 
schools. A boy would hare been punished for mak- 
ing a picture in school. 

4. Edwin's father made etchings. Do you know 
what an etching is? Some artist makes a drawing. 
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This drawing is then cut into a plate of steel or cop- 
per. A picture printed from this plate is called an 
etching. 

5. The boy liked to watch his father at work, and 
when about eight years old, Edwin began to make 
etchings. He could etch a group of dogs as well as 
his father could do it. 

6. When Edwin drew a picture, every line meant 
something. In half an hour, he once made a sketch 
of a stag and two dogs in the water. It was true to 
life. The stag was dashing through the edge of a 
lake and the dogs were pursuing him. You can even 
see the white spray upon the water. 

7. His first oil painting was an odd little picture 
of his baby sister. She was a bright, sweet child, 
and the picture was just like her. 

8. Great artists study at the Royal Academy in 
London. When only fourteen, Edwin was sent to 
this school. One great painter there used to call 
him ''My little dog -boy," because he loved dogs 
the best of all animals. Big dogs and little dogs 
would follow him, jumping upon him and licking 
his hands. 

9. You often see pictures of dogs with his name 
in the right lower corner, "Landseer." You will 
find it in the picture at the beginning of this lesson. 
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This is from a painting of Landseer by himself. It 
was made when he was a man and had become 
Sir Edwin Landseer. 

10. A lady once said to him : '' How is it that you 
have such power over dogs ; why is it they all love 
you, and how do you gain their love? '' 

11. ''By peeping into their hearts, madam/' an- 
swered Landseer, with a smile. 

12. He disliked to see a dog tied up. He once 
said, ''If a dog is tied up for three years he will go 
mad and die.'' 

13. Sir Walter Scott, when in London, saw a pic- 
ture of Landseer's called "The Cat's Paw." This 
shows a monkey holding the paw of a cat. Kitty is 
trying to pull her paw away from the monkey, but 
there are some hot chestnuts on the top of a stove, 
and Mr. Monkey intends to brush them off with 
Kitty's paw. He does not care to burn his own. 

14. Sir Walter enjoyed the picture, and hunted up 
the painter. They became warm friends. Landseer 
liked Scott's books, and Scott thought Landseer the 
best painter in the world. 

15. Landseer visited Su* Walter in his beautiful 
home in Scotland. He hunted in the Highlands and 
made drawings of the deer. No other person ever 
made such pictures of deer as Landseer did. 
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16. Queen Victoria thought him a wonderful man. 
He painted her dogs and horses, and made many- 
pictures of the queen herself. 

17. Landseer was a kindly man, and every one 
hked to be in his company. He told good stories 
and sang merry songs. He was honored and praised 
wherever he went, but praise never spoiled him. 

18. Among his pictures of dogs, one of the finest 
is "Odin." It is the head of a handsome mastiff - 
bloodhound. The painting is life-size, and Land- 
seer painted it in only twelve hours. 

19. Sir Edwin Landseer died long ago, but his 
beautiful pictures are the gift of this noble man to 
all who Uve after him. 
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LESSO:^ LXXXVII. 




An go'ra 


By'ron 


thtm'bl^ 


5f'Wn 


te0th'ing 


«,Ti'gl0d 


sly'l^ 


perch 
Angora Cats. 


jew'glg 



1. The home of the Angora cat is in Asia Minor. 
They can be bought there for a dollar apiece, but 
in America they are usually worth from twenty -five 
to five hundred dollars. This is because it is so 
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much trouble and costs so much to bring them 
across the ocean. 

2. The one you see in the picture is called "Lord 
Byron." 

3. See how long and fine his fur is! His tail is 
like a soft, white brush. His head is nearly round, 




LORD BTBON. 



and his large eyes are bright as jewels. The fur 
around his neck is long, and like a rufE. 

4. Most cats can take care of their fur, but that 
of the Angora is so thick it cannot. The owner of 
the cat must bathe and comb it every day, to keep 
the fur from becoming a tangled mass like sheep's 
wool. 
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5. Where these cats are raised there is a kennel 
with a row of boxes so near the floor that the cats 
can jump into them. These boxes are their beds. 

6. There is a place covered with wire where they 
can play and sun themselves in nice weather. 

7. They have a tree in this play-ground, and each 
cat has its own place on this perch. If one cat gets 
another's place, he must move when the rightful 
owner comes. 

8. These cats do not fight, and have not learned 
to fear dogs. 

9. They know their names, and come even if they 
are playing when called. 

10. One of these cats is left-handed, or, rather, 
left -footed. 

•11. When it was a little kitten it would lift its 
left front paw, and when fed it would tilt the bowl 
and scrape for the last drop with that foot. 

12. Now it is older, and often it goes to the work- 
basket and with its left foot slyly tosses a spool or 
thimble to the floor. 

13. This is the beginning of a long game, yet half 
of the time it plays with that left foot. 

14. Cats have two sets of teeth. The second set 
comes when they are about six months old. 

15. When the baby kitten is teething it often runs 
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wildly about the room, biting the wood work or fur- 
niture. 

16. Often when people see a kitten doing this 
they think it is having a fit, and kill it. But the 
poor little kitten is acting so because it is in pain. 
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LESSON LXXXVIII. 



fil0 


hai/ll^d 


in^eom^ 


growring 


sour 

• 


mSsh^gg 


manager 


€on tgrnpt^ 


at tSmpts^ 


eiit'tfng 


snarnng 


vl^per 



Fables from ^sop. 

1. The Dog in the Manger. — A dog once made his 
bed upon the hay in a manger, and would not let the 
horses eat the hay. "See what a mean cur he is! 
He cannot eat the hay himself, nor will he allow 
those to eat it who can." 

2. The Viper and the File. — A viper was looking 
around in a smith's shop for something to eat, and 
happened to see a file. He bit at it; but the file 
said : ' ' Let me alone ; you are likely to get but little 
from me, whose business it is to bite others." 

3. The Goose with the Golden Eggs. — A man once 
had a goose that every day laid a golden egg for him. 
Not being content with so slow an income, he thought 
he would take the whole treasure at once; so he 
killed the goose,— but he found nothing in her but 
what may be found in other geese. Much wants 
more, and loses all. 

4. The Little Fish. — A fisherman had caught a net- 
ful of fish, and as he was hauling it to shore the 
little fish escaped through the meshes of the net, but 
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the great fish were all held fast and hauled in, A 
lowly condition often brings safety. 

5. The Fox and the Grapes. — ^A fox was once pass- 
ing by some nice ripe grapes that hung high upon 
the vines. He made two or three powerful leaps to 
get them, but failing in his attempts, he said : '' They 
are sour; I would not pick them up if they were ly- 
ing in the road.'' 

6. The Fox and the Lion. — A fox that had never 
seen a Uon was frightened almost to death when he 
met one the first time. The next time he met the 
lion he was again frightened, but he succeeded in 
concealing his fear. When he saw the lion the third 
time he was bold enough to go up to him and say, 
''How do you do?" 

7. Too great familiarity breeds contempt. 

8 . The Boys and the Frogs . — Some boys were play - 
ing near a pond, when they saw a number of frogs 
in the water. They began to throw stones at them. 

9. When they had killed several of the frogs, one 
put his head out of the water and said, "What is 
fun for you is death to us." 

What is a viper ? 

Relate the fable of the goose and the golden egg. 

What did the fox do ? 

What did he say when he failed ? 

What is the fable of the fox and the lion ? 

What do you think of the fable of the boys and the frogs ? 
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LESSON LXXXIX. 



^at 


dtz^zi^ 


ffl'berts 


slo^^nSs^ 


he0d 


8x €U§0^ 


t6r't0fa0 


be Uev^d^ 


li^ars (erg) 


stg^'J^ 


piJSch^er 


tr0rbling 


paJng 


iln rbl0 


swe^t^er 


sii€ §e0d^ed 



Fables from ^sop. 

1. The Wolf and the Goat. — Once a wolf saw a 
goat feeding upon a high rock, and he said to the 
goat : * * You had better come down ; I fear you will 
fall from that dizzy height. The grass is better and 
more abundant down here.'' But the goat said: 
* * Excuse me ; it is not for my sake that you invite 
me, but for your own." 

2. The Gnat and the Bull. — A gnat once alighted 
upon the head of a bull, and begged his pardon for 
troubUng him. ''If my weight troubles you, I can 
take my departure immediately. " ' ' Oh, never mind 
about that," said the bull; "it makes no difference 
to me whether you stay or go ; and, to tell you the 
truth, I did not know you were there." The smaller 
the mind, the greater the conceit. 

3. The Boy and thd Filberts. — ^A boy who was very 
greedy, thrust his hand into a pitcher that had some 
filberts in it. He grasped so many he could not get 
his hand out of the narrow neck of the pitcher. But 
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he was not willing to lose any of them, and when he 
found himself unable to get his hand out, he burst 
into tears. There was an honest fellow standing by 
who said to him, ^' Grasp only half of the quantity, 
and you will succeed/' 

4. The Boy and the Wolf. — ^A boy was one day 
watching a flock of sheep near a village. He amused 
himself by crying out, * * Wolf ! Wolf ! ' ' His trick 
succeeded two or three times, but finally people paid 
no attention to his cries. One day the wolf came, 
and- the boy called with all his might; but nobody 
paid any attention to his cries, and the wolf ate the 
sheep. The boy learned that Uars are not believed 
when they tell the truth. 

What did the wolf ask the goat to do ? 
What was the goat's reply ? 
Give the fable of the boy and the filberts. 
What is the fable of the boy and the wolf ? 
What do you think of these fables ? 



The dances ended, all the fairy train 

For pinks and daisies search'd the flow'ry plain. 

— Pope. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 
In a cowslip's bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat's back I do fly. 

— Shakespeare. 
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LESSON XC. 

thr8s')tl0 ear '61 win'terg 

mfid^i^ ngv'er tin bid'den 

The Throstle. 

1. '' SuMMEE is coming, summer is coming. 

I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again! '' 
Yes, my wild Uttle Poet. 

2. Sing the new year in under the blue. 

Last year you sang it as gladly. 
" New, new, new, new! '' Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 

3 . " Love again , song again , nest again , young again , " 

Never a prophet so crazy ! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, — 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 

4. Here again, here, here, here, happy year! 

O warble unchidden, unbidden ! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 

Alfred Tennyson. 
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LESSON XCI. 




gloom 


sgirsaTn0 


dSs'6 lat0 


gar'rgt 


€riTn^§0n 


quiv'er ing 


brok0 


Tm part' 
The Sunbeam. 


btit'ter fLm 



1. The golden sun goes gently down 
Behind the western mountain brown : 
One last bright ray is quivering still, . 
A crimson line along the hill, 

And colors with a rosy light 

The clouds far up in heaven's blue height. 

2. How many scenes and sights to-day 
Have basked beneath the selfsame ray, 
Since first the glowing morning broke, 
And larks sprang up and lambs awoke. 
And fields, with glistening dewdrops bright. 
Seemed changed to sheets of silver white ! 

3. The ship that rushed before the gale 
Has caught it on her bright 'ning sail ; 
The shepherd boy has watched it pass, 
When shadows moved along the grass ; 
The butterflies have loved it much ; 
The flowers have opened to its touch. 
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4. How oft its light has pierced the gloom 
Of some fuU city's garret room, 

And glimmered through the chamber bare, 
Till the poor workman toiling there 
Has let his tools a moment fall, 
To see it dance upon the wall ! 

5. Perhaps, some prisoner desolate 

Has watched it through his iron grate. 

And inly wondered as it fell 

Across his low and narrow cell. 

If things without — hill, sky, and tree — 

Were lovely as they used to be. 

6. Where'er its ray has broken in. 

Have Kght, and heat, and brightness been : 
So gentle love in Godly heart 
Doth help, and hope, and peace impart. 
Nor turns away when griefs oppress ; 
But ever shines, and shines to bless. 

7. Go gently down, thou golden gleam : 
And as I watch thy fading beam. 
So let me learn, like thee, to give 
Pleasure and blessing while I live ; 
With kindly deed and smiling face, 
A SUNBEAM in my lowly place. 
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